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aemreaes AL-GREEN BRANCH MUSEUM.— 
B NOTICE.—On and after WEDNESDAY, May 29, Admission to 
the Museum will be as follows: Ce may Tuesdays, and Saturdays, 
from Ten a wm. till Ten vp u.; Thursdays and Fii oe, Som Ten a.m. 
‘ i and Wednesdays, by payment of 6d. each person, from 

Six P. 

iy order of of ‘the Lords of Committee of Council on Educati 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, 43 & 45, Harley-street, W. 
_The post of TEACHER of LANDSCAPE DRAWING in 
QUEEN’S COLLEGE is at present VACANT. Candidates are 

invited to send in Applications for the post, accompanied by Testi- 
monials, not later tvuan the 19th Juoe.—FPull particulars may be 
obtained from Miss Grove, Lady Resident, 43, Harley-street. 

Applicat to be add d to the Secretary. 











OYAL INSTITUTION of GREAT BRITAIN, 
R Albemarle-street, Piccadilly, W. 


Professor | HENRY ORLSE a THIS DAY S4TeRDat, 
June 8 at Three o'clock, urse of Two on 
“JOSEPH ADDISON.” si “Subscription to thie Course, Halfe-Guines. 
Pass enter 


ERON NAUTICAL SOCIETY of GREAT 
BRITAIN.—A GENERAL MEETING of uausgas wa & 
held at the Society of Arts, Adel rT for the READING ana 
CUSSION of PAPERS, on THURSDAY, June oy at Eight + 4 
JAMES GLALSHER, Esq . F R.S, will preside. The How. Suc. wili 
exhibit some Experiments with his Mechanical Birds —Admtsion 
through a Member, or by aortiogiee to the a= Sec. Maidenstone 
Hill, Blackheath, 5.B. FRED. W. BREAREY, Hon. Sec. 


RTS ASSOCIATION, NEWCASTLE. UPON- 


The FIRST EXHIBITION b —— WORKS of ART will be 
OPENED in the Assem bly Rooms, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, the a 
WEEK i n SEPTEM BEK, and ULWSE the END of OCTOBE 
ona. from the Honorary Secrerariss, Newcastle- 4 








. A. Suita, 14, ner ree Bisadleeex Bo Hospital, forwar ol 
for London. 0 
deaf J OARTMELL KI DLBY, } Hon. Seos. 


Mt LITARY EDUCATION in GERMANY for 
for W: Sandhu re ae 4 Commissions through 
the Militia —Colonel BERD: ‘Ys A. WI LKINSON ¢ retired full pay). 
Royal Engineers, receives PUPILS to PREPARE for the AXKMY. at 
his” Residence in Hesse Darmst They have the advantage of 
prepariog for the Competition , mm 8 under the superinten- 
dence of an Officer of long service, assisted by a staff of competert 
Masters, and at the same time of acquiring a colloquial knowledge of 
German and French —Address Colunel Wi xinson, late R.E., 
= of og Cox & Co., Craig’s-court, ‘London, S.W.; or Henrichs 
trasse, 108, 


E EIDELBERG, 63, Rohrbacherstrasse.— 
ANGLO-FRENCH INSTITUTION, conducted by an English 
and a French G and several Visiting Masters 
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pres. WANTED, at the Sea-side, upon a first- 
od sbie’ to write Beserouve aad A pee ioe —A ge 
with fall eet iculars, to Z. Z., Mr. Ullmer's, Urosestrest, Farringdon. 








RESS.—An Ex Experienced REPORTER desires a 
pe sneseas Verbatim Note-Taker, and good Desorip- 

ou a Daily. pee Me rst ‘ane Fr—yy Se — 
ing Agents, 59, Fleet-street, 6.0. 


HE PRESS.—A GeyrLeman, late Sub- editor on 
a London Daily. a thorough Classical and Freseh Scholar, de- 

sires a simtlar Lg ye or one as Writer or Corres- 
ponden experience. mane. 30 — Address A., “4 
toheli & Co.,  Laen-csart, Fleet-street, K.C. 


O PROVINCIAL NEWSPAPER PRO. 
PRIE d NT pared 
ani COMMERCLAL: DEPARTMENT m4 ty; mere -y PRO 

VINCLALS in TOWN. Several years on a jeading Morning Journal. 
a Address fy eee Lindsey’s Newsrooms, 6, 








ne 

(Germans). Freuch and German poadlns x3 taught Gammationdy 
and by daily ane English a a | Mathems tics 

attended to. If required, the Principals cnaartale o— pre- 
paration for Competitive Examinations.—For terms, particulars, &c., 
apply to the Principats, as above, or to Mr. Wyte, 2, Porehester- 
place, Uxford-square, Hyde Park, Ww. 





ARIS.—Une dame Veuve et sa fille, Protestantes, 

offrent un wag pe gar ~ HOME A quelques personnes avec ou 

sans Pension. Prix Modérés.—S’adressera Mme. Pincron, 21, Rue de 
Berlin ; Keference, R Crone, Esq , Mossier Hill, Liverpoul. 





AKEFIELD SCHOOL of ART.—A HEAD 

MASTER is required for the WAKEFIELD SCHUOL of ART 
on the Ist of OCTOBER NEXT. He must be a Certificated Master 
from South Kensington, and must be prepared to place such time as 
the Council of the Schoo! may desire at its service. The Master is paid 
by a proportion of the Fees, particulars of whicb, and auy further 
information, may be obtained of Mr. Jomn Fatpinc, Hon. Gereral 
Secretary, * “ag oy of Art, Wakefield, to whom applications and testi- 
monials are to be addre-sed. Candidates must state the number and 
Group of Certificates held, _ the Vertificates need not be forwarded. 

Wakefield, :8th May, 1878. 


RYSTAL PALACE PICTURE GALLERY.— 

The Gallery is now RE-OPENED for the SEASON, with a NEW 

COLLE: TIVUN of BRITISH and FOREIGN PICTURES for SaLE. 
—For particulars apply to Mr. C. W. Wass, Crystal Palace. 


l ee -SSIMILES in COLOURS produced by the 
Arundel Society from the Old Masters are SOLD to the Public 
as well as to Members at prices varying from 10s. to 488., and include 
the Works of Givtto, Fra_Angelico, Perugino, Andrea del ees 
Michael Angelo, Raphael, Holbein, Albert Diirer, &c.—Priced Lists, 
with particulars of Membership, will be sent post free on application 
at %4, uld Bond-street, London, W 











ARRACOMBE CHURCH.—A BAZAAR will 
be HELD on 25th and 26th JUNE instant, at 17, Stratford- 
place, W., for the FUN Ds of the NEW CHURCH. See 
Atheneum of 5th January last, page 27. Sir Thomas and Lady 
Acland, Sir Wm. and Lady Muir, and the Rector of St. George's, 
Hanover-square, are »movg the Patrons,and many Members of the 
Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings. 


VATIONAL ACADEMY for the HIGHER 
DEVEL) PMENT of PIANOFORTE PLAYING, 8, Weymouth- 


street, Portlund-place. 
President—-Mr. FRANKLIN TAYLOR. 
Director—Mr. OSCAR BERINGER. 
The HALF -TERM will commence on JUNE 10th. Fee, Three 
Guineas.— For all particulars, address the Dirxcror. 








SEDB ERGH, YORKSHIRE. — Owing to com- 
pletion of Head Master’s new house (built with every convenience 
for 40 boys at a cost of 10,0v0/.) there will be VACANCIES after the 
1 Holidays. Inclusive —— ~ Application may be made to the 
Rev. T. G. Hutt (who succeeds to the Head Master's present house) or 
to the Head Master. 





1O NEWSPAPER PROPRI ETORS.—The Ap- 
VERTISER, having been seventeen years on one of the leading 
Dailies in the North of of land, one to ao ENGAGEMENT as 
Weekly. —~Address R, bi °° 19, ‘Derdene ay 7, Liverpoul. id 


T° NEWSPAPER PROPKIETORS, INTEND- 
ING PURCHASERS, or PROMOTERS.—A Gentleman, com- 
—~ from lengthened experience to undertake entire Li 

ent of s Provineial Weekly Journal, is open to an IMME- 

Dia ENGAGEMENT. Advertiser has no capital, but would 

assent to terms by which he might ultimately become Kr Frovrieter. 

Highest references.—Address Journa.ist, care of Harrison, 








RIVATE TUITION (high-class), close to 
Crystal Palace.—Graduate (Double Honours, Camb.) PRE- 
PARES limited Number of PUPILS for Universities, army, 4 
Medicine, & igo Professors attend. Chemical Laboratory. 
Highest references. Fifty Guineas per term.—Uantas, Arundel 
House, We West-hill, Sydenham. 


N ATRICULATION.—A TUTOR of ten years 

experience (formerly Assistant Classical Master in a Public 
School) RECEIVES FUUR RESIDENT PUPI ag Preparing for the 
U aw Success One Vacancy.— 
Rev. 


IGH CLASSICS for EXAMINATIONS, also 
French and German, by Ouins Graduate in Classical Honours. 
—Address W. P. James, M.A., 8, Cottage-road, Westbourue-square, w. 


NDIA. —TWO YOUNG LADIES wane. 
thoroughly qualified, at present residing in the Country, seek the 
entire CHARGE and Ev UCATION of a FAMILY of CHILDREN, 
= Parents are d or reside Abroad. Highest references.— 
Address E. R., Be ori, Address and Inquiry Uffice, the Times Vffice, B.C. 


ADIES’ SCHOOL.—TO BE DISPOSED OF, a 
First-Class Old-Established LADIES’ SUHUOL, in the North of 
England, in 3 most delightful -— saluorious neighbourhood. ee 








© herwell House, Oxford. 

















me ns 4 and Proprietor, Mercury Office, High- PR Marylebonn’ 
T°. NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS.—VACAN- 

CIES on the Editorial Staff and General Mavagement can be 
filled with despatch on application to U. Mitcuent & Co., Press 
Agency, 12 and 13, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, Ec. 


MITCHELL & Co., Agents for the Sale and 
e Purchase of Newspaper tor Bispoaal bee to Notify that they have 
several Newspaper Properties f. both in London and the 
Provinces. pals only treated with. 











C MITCHELL & CO. are instructed to DISPOSE 
e of the COPYRIGHT of . lel LOCAL PAPER in the 
West of London. Established 20 





MITCHELL & CO. are instructed to DISPOSE 
e ofa PRINTING ont STATLONERY BUSINESS (established 

vw years), in a thriving town, Western Counties. Newspaper a 
The Fin e Plant full and complete ’ Amole “Prog ioowding all sources, 
uw Plant, Stock, 
Copyright, oa 1,200/. Satisfactory reasons for leavin: 





MITCHELL & CO. are instructed to DISPOSE 
+ af * Good JOBBING BUSINESS, with Small NEWSPAPER 





House is large and 

ite own beautiful, well-wuoded mie bas beeu conducted with c AN 
siderable success and profit for seve! years to the preseut and pre- 
ceding Principals of the Establishment, ‘the Lady now retiring having 
also secured acompetency. First-rate references can be given to per- 
sons of the plaees Prespectability and position This is au opportunity 
rarely to be met with for persone | having abilities, a 





ECTURES to LADIES on GREEK 8CU ULP- 
TURE.—THREE LECTURES will be given by Dr OC ALD- 
STEIN, Ph.D, on THURSDAYS, June 13th, 20th, and anh at 3.30 
P.M., at the British Museum.—Tickets for the course (price 108. 6d.) to 
be obtained from Miss Newsom, Vestry Hall, High-street, Keusington. 


O PUBLIC SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTIONS.— 

A GENTLEMAN who, in the course of extensive Foreign Travel, 

has formed a very interesting and ey General Museum, con- 
pe gd chiefly Zoological, Gevlogi tas Specimens, 
and who coutinues to add largely to it would be to LEND his 
COLLECTION to some PUBLIC SCIBN' TIFIC. 7 STITUTION 
approved of by him, fora specified term or for a indefinite pee 
and to contribute annually a sum of money 





asters of superior talents — > 
school. —Applicatious to be made to B. H. care of Messrs, i 
White & Son, 33, Fieet-street, E.C. 


STUDENT of ORIENTAL LANGUAGES, of 
proved Literary oniier. Bakr: Education, and Business trainin 
desires a position ina L’ or in Literary Work, Ly ow woul 

give him opportunities 7 pane his Studies —Addre: 

Steel & yones, Advertising Agents, Spring-gardens, 8. W. 


B* ELGERSBURG (in the Thasingle Forest) 
HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMEN 
For years celebrated; situate in a Romantic cell Country. 
rector—Dr. MARC. 





+ care of 








dental expen ull pa: ticulars on a piieation.-- = in the sat 
instance, F.R.G.3., care of Messrs. Tucker & Lake, 4, Serle-s 
Lincoln's ’s Inn, London. 


O AUTHORS, EDITORS, and PUBLISHERS. 
~The Advertiser, who has considerable a in the 





HEMISTRY, PHYSICS, BIOLOGY, and GHO- 

~.. LUGY.—A SCLENCE eng ry ttt or other Post neces- 
dita a knowledge of the above, REQU IRED by a WRITER and 
INV ESTIGATOR of shove Subdjects.—Aupna, 1, Hercules-buildings, 
Homer-street, Lambeth. 


QOCIETY for the DEVELOPMENT of the 

SCIENCE of EDUVATION.—The object of the Society is to 
examine, systematize. and propound definite and verifiable Principles 
Upon which the Practice of Education should be -—Hon. Sec., 
C. H. C. H. Lane, £, B.A - Lond , » Catecham Valley. 





Pre- 
of Works for tne Press, desires a RE-ENGAGEMENT in a 
similar capacity —Address, with particulars, Gatun Britton, 13, 
Mead-place, South Hackney, E. 


AUt HORS having 
DISPOSE of will oblige 
WIxé1e, 22, Howe-street, Edinburg! 
DINBURGH PUBLISHING gp OMPANY, 
22, HOWE STRE 
EDINBURGH. 
JAMES WILKIE, Manager. 
Works published on + i Copyrights purchased. 








SHORT STORIES to 


y , communionting with Mr. James 











[THE COUNCIL of the GIRLS’ PUBLIC DAY 
SCHOOL COMPANY, LIMITED, will feos APPOINT a 
HEAD MISTRESS for their SHEFFIEL Hiei SCHOOL. 
Salary, . per anpom, with a Capitation 4 of 1. per pupil over 
100 up to 200, aud of 11. i's. per pupil over 200 up to 300 —Applications 

be sent, not later than JUNE 29th, to the Secretary of the 
tin ad be had. Brompton-road, 8.W., from whom further informa- 

ay be 


(THE WESTERN COLLEGE, BRIGHTON, is 
to the ion of Parents who desire for their ‘Sons 

a Superior Sneed dy by ite healthy situation, and by its theroughly 

developed methods of instruction, which bine the 

the public schools with greater personal care. Rae attention {s 


aid to the French and German ange Prospectus of terms, &c. 
on application to the Principal, Dr. Pour nTer Knicutiey, F.0.P, 














T° PUBLISHERS and OTHERS.—A GEN- 
TLEMAN, 40 years of ane, having had considerable experience in 
Lite’ Work, is desirous of meeting with KMvrLOYMENT Re- 
visiog A, TS — otherwise _ Fosgate Works for the 
Address M. “Ricarpo, Villa, Tru roroad, W ood Green, 


DVERTISER, for several years Editor of an 
influential Conservative Jou in the North of England, is 
OPEN to an ENGAG SMENT = » a OR or LEADER-WRITER. 
pamny hy Testimonials —H. F. J., 101, News Rooms, 6, Catherine- 


Az LONDON LETTER (WEEKLY) WANTED, 

a Literary Gentleman, who has oqpestel ey ed r acquiring 

siommion of all Liberal movement, am notice the latest Kvents 
Literature and Art.—Address W., 18, Gower-street, London, W.C. 











West of England Town. Piant 1." complete, and 
tionery 


order. Capital house for family. Good opening for Sta’ 
Bookbinding usiness, with Keon Plant for the latter. 
ears’ Lease of House will be included. Pure “money req 


300. Satisfactory reasons will be given for leaving. 





MITCHELL & CO. have many Clients on 

'e their Books s who are anxious for Partnerships in Old-Estab- 
lished Papers. OU. M. & Co. invite communications in confidence. 

C MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 

e Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 


Probate or Purchase, Investigation and audit of Accounts, &c. 
12 and 13, Red Lion-court, Fieet-street, E.C. 


FOr DISPOSAL, the well-established BUSINESS 
f a Stationer, Printer, and Paper-Bag Menstaetesee, very plea- 
santly situate in one of the p aa ge! Thoroughfares in Derby.—For 
particulars address B., Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son, Derby Station. 


m.0 BOOKSELLERS, pe ISH ERS, 
STATIONERS, and Others. & ©O., 
33, Gresham-stree .C., Cj SALE by TENDER. 30 
separately, for cash, the S K-IN-TR4AD A W.H 
Nos. 29 & 30, _T-t_L, Sink consisting of Gesnell's Publica- 
i— Spurgeon’ po yee Musical, Poetical and Kd ucational 
Series— Works of pecans, 2 tton, Scott, Longfellow ; aise a wortety 
of Consors & om is: ‘assurtment of Theo! Works, 
Fancy, ame, Love, stmas and 
&c., amounting to “4 OLY Od. 6d. 
Pareraceter- r-row, till 3 o'clock on 


ry 
TUESDAY. the Tien inst, when Tenders will be * oe “oad Par- 
chasers declared at our Offices. 32, Gresham-street, 


EWSPAPER PRINTING.—E. J. FRANCIS 














& Co. are prepared to submit yet MATES and to enter inte 
CONTRACTS for all_ kinds “, LETTER-PR&Ss PRINTING. — 
Offices : Took’s-court, E.C., and Wine Office-court. E.C. 





YMAN LJ SONS, Printers, Engravers, Litho- 

pad Bookbts 

BOOKWORK” PRIN » & Sons 

aan INCLUSIVE ESTUM & 'E3 to ‘Authors and Publ 

pag tg tt PRODUCTION. of their Works, bound ready 

N&WSPAPERS and PERIODICALS.—As Printers of many of the 
Publications of the large 


leading day, “rman & Sons have 
vested s experience in the req 
have every facilit; 


te for- 
for the 
issue 





Newspapers and ines le, with prom; 
oderate ch Seam Printing Ad ea 5, rape 

‘s [nn orks, 74,75, an een 
street, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W ' 
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PROPRIETORS and ‘PROJECTORS of 
UWSPACERS. a et supvlied for Printing a6 LS a 
lishing a DAILY or WEEKLY NEWSPA “wr at the Figaro Printing 
orks, |B hey ana Shoe-lane, EC _ Editors’ Rooms, &c., can 
be supplied om the Premises. —Address the Manacer of the Figaro. 


DERICK GOODALL, R.A.—A fine EN- 
RAVING, by TL ATKINSON, of Mr. Goodall’s celebrated 





MPORTANT PAINTINGS by R. Ansdell, R.A., 

J. M'Whirter. Jas. wee, 5 W. Hulme, G. E. Heri pg, Jas. Peels 

ona Gale, A. Vickers, sen., and others, iy sALE.—M 
Gzo. Franxs, 4, Piien tonkes Hilletreet, Coventry 


HE RESTORATION of PAINTINGS, or any 
WORK necessary to their PRESERVATION, effected with ever: 
regard to the safest and most cautious treatment, by MA TTHEW 
z THOMPSON, Studio, 43, George-street, Portman-square, 








Picture, the HOLY MOTHER, is now completed, and can be 
of the Publishers. P. & D. Colnaghi & Co., 13 and 14, Pall Mall East. 


ESSRS. P. & D. COLNAGHI & Co.’s NEW 


ENGRAVINGS :—The bt re of RUTLAND, Nae 3 ri 
after 


8. Cousins, R.A.—A MESSAGE from the SE 
RA.—LADY NAMILTON READING one of NELSON’S 
HES, after Romney, by F. Holl. 





flo 
DESPA 


re -SIMILES.—Mr. ELLIOT STOCK under- 
takes the production of FAC-SIMILES, whether of Ancient 
Fete, Fae. Engravings, or Documents.— 62, Paternoster-row, Lon- 





EMS, MINERALS, STONE and BRONZE 
PLEMENTS, SHELLS CORALS, FOSSILS, and ELE- 
MENTARY MINERALOGICAL and GEOLOGICAL OCOLLEv- 
TIONS oninspection. Series ferwarded upon selection. Bryce 
Waicar, F.R.G.S., 90, Great Ruseell-street, London, W.O. 


EOLOGY.—In the Preface to the Student’s 
*ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY,’ by Sir Cuantes Lye tt, price 9., 

he says :—** As it is impossible to enable the reader to recognize rocks 
and minerals at sight by the aid of verbal descriptions or figures, he 
will do well to obtain a well-arranged Collection of Specimens, such 
as may be procured from Mr. TSSNanT (149, Strand), Teacher of 
Mineral Geology.” These are d on the fol- 











AUTOTYPE. 


PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOK 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The AUTOTYPE COMPANY are producers of Book Illustrations 
ed the Autotype and Sawyer’s Collotype Processes. Suomret tn 
of the British Museum, {a Numismatical, 
Geographical, and other Learned Societies. 
Fac-similes of Medals and Coins, Ancient MSS, pe uiatings, Drawings 
and Sketches, Views and Portraits from Nature, 
For Terms and Specimens apply - the -- 


thod. 





AUTOTYPE des the old f Photographic Printing 
by processes which, preserving all the beauty of Silver Prints, are free 
fon the fatal defect of fading. 


The AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY. = , Retebeneciom, dis- 
plays a splendid Collection of “opies of the t Masters from the 
Galleries of Europe, Reproductions of Turner’ ; Liber Studiorum, 
the he tym of Sir Joshua Reynolds, and Examples of the Art of Poynter, 
Ward, Cave Thomas, Shields, Ford Madox Brown, Hardy, Row- 
betham, Me x G. Rossetti, Beavis, Lehman, &c. 
Catalogues on application. 
The AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 36, Rathbone-place. 
e Werte, Baltes Dene, Middlesex. 


Th 
General Manager, W. 8 . 
a Director of Works, J. R. SAWYER. 


an 
lowing terms, in plain mahogany aun = 


£. 8. d. 
100 Specimens, in cabinet, with three trays.. .. 2 2 0 
200 Specimens, in cabinet, with five trays .. .. 5 5 0 
300 Specimens, in cabinet, with nine drawers .. 1010 0 
400 Specimens, in cabinet, with thirteen drawers 21 0 0 


More extensive Collections at 50 to 5,000 guineas each. 


ISITORS to the EASTERN COUNTIES 
should make a point of seeing the fine old Town of IPSWICH, 
the birth-place of oy age Wolsey, the favourite resort of Gains- 
borou: ee the scene of Mr. Pickwick’s Adventures, and also of WIL- 
LIAM MASON’S ESTABLISH MENT for the Sale of Antiquities, 
Old-English Furniture. fine Old China, nonane Jewellery, Queen 
Anne silver, Oil Paintings, Rare Books, Coins, Medals, Carvings in 
Wood and Ivory. and Articles of Vertu.—Address No. 25, Fore-street, 
Ipswich. Establish: ed 1840.0 


HE BURTY COLLECTION o' of “MO DERN 
ETCHINGS a OND PORTION), ) Say hey be Sold by Auc- 
tion on the /9th inst ; and two following day y Mesrs. Sotheby, 
Wilkinson & Se will be ON La Si on the "seh "and léth of JUNE, 
at Mr. A. W. THIBAUDEAU’S GALLERY Gre: n-street, St. 
Martin’s-place. This Collection contains almost scouts Sets of the 
Works of Messrs. Bracquemond and Jacquemart, Professor Alphonse 
Legros, and Mr. Seymour Haden, F.R.C.S.—Admission on presentation 
of Address Card. 











MUPrIE’s SELECT LIBRARY. 


UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. NEW and 
CHOICE BOOKS. See MUDIE'S LIBRARY CIRCULAR 


for JUNE. 
New Edition, now ready. Postage-free. 





UDIES SELECT LIBRARY. CHEAP and 
AROE BOOKS. See MUDIE’'S CLEARANCE CATA- 


OGUE f for a 
° » w Edition, now ready. Postage free. 


This ee... aaniie —The Life of the Prince Consort—Bur- 
naby’s Ride through Asia Minor—Marsh’s Ride through Islam— 
Wallace's Russia—Baker's Turkey—McOosn’s Egypt—Schuyler’s 
Turkistan —Thomson’s Voyage of the Oballenger—Life and Letters of 
Charles Kingsley—Miss Misanthrope—The World Well Lost—An 
0 Verdict, and an unusually large Selection of other Popular 

‘orks in History, Biography, Religion, Philosopby, Travel, and 
Adventure, and the Higher’ Clase of Fiction, and is especially com- 
mended to the attention of Librarians and Secretaries of Public 
Institutions, and other large Purchasers of Modern Books. 


UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—NOTICE. 
All the Books in ‘irculation or on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT 
LIBRARY may a!so be obtained, with the least possible delay, oe 
Subscribers to MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, BARTON 
AROADE, MANCHESTER; and (by order) from all Booksellers in 
connexion with the Library. 








MUDIE'S wer LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD-STREET, 
City Office— = 25 King-street, Cheapside. 


© BOOK-COLLECTORS.—Narttatr & Boyp 
have just published a CATALOGUE, containing a Selection of 
Rare and Valuable Books in all Classes « f English and Foreicn Lite- 
rature, post free for — oe Libraries purchased.—23, Bedford- 
street, Covent-garden, W. 


Cums SECOND-HAND BOOKS. —Gratis, G. 
FINDLEY’S CATALOGUE, No. 34. —89, High-street, Leicester. 











HEAP BOOKS.—Now Reapy, a CATALOGUE 

of CHEAP and USEFUL WORKS, in all Classes of Literature. 

including Standard Histories, Travels, and Biographies, by Popular 

Authors, suitable for Gent!emen’s Libraries, Book Societies, Public 

S moet ay Lo tion, se forwarded free on application to 

James row, Holborn. Libraries 
Pur 








OOKS.—Now ready, a CATALOGUE of 
CHEAP SECOND-HAND BOOKS, including many desirable 
Works in all Classes of ee —Post free on application to DoBeLt 
& Watson, 109, Edgware- road, 
BRovES, PRINTS, DRAWINGS, &c.—J. 


SABIN & SON’S CATALOGUE NOW READY. Sent on receipt 
(near the 





of stamp.—35, Hart-street, Bloomsbury, London, W.C. 
British Museum). 


ECOND-HAND BOOK STORE, 25, Loseby-lane, 
LEICESTER.—WITHERS & FUWLER’S 
MONTHLY CATALOGUES, gratis and post free, 
Containing Descriptions and Prices of their latest Purchases of Rare, 
Curious, "Theological, Illustrated, and Miscellaneous Books. 


RAWINGS WANTED to PURCHASE, by 
Copley Fielding, De Wint, Cox, G. Barret, and others of similar 
date.—The Fixe-Arr Society, 143, New Bond-street. 


ENGRAVINGS by BARTOLOZZI oer BALE. 
All in fine condition; mostly Proofs. No Dea'e 
mae by letter, Coutiector, 6, Park Bide Kaiehte. 


© ARTISTS.—A capital Family Residence, with 

a well lichted Studio, 7 bed-rooms and 5 Si'ting-rooms, good 
Garden, Coach-honse and Stable, to be LET on Hi ease, at Castelnau, 
Barnes. oe Mee 1051., or the Lease of 52 yeats to be Sold.—For particu- 
lars Rg Pa Epoar Levcnars, Esq., Architect, 3, Duke-street,- 
Adelphi, 




















Sales by Auction 


Modern Books from an Editor's Library, Miscellaneous 
Stationery, Photographs, &c. 


\ ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL Oy AUCTION, 
a at their Rooms, 115, Chancery-lane, on THURSDAY, 
June 18, at 1 o'clock, a COLLECTION of SiopERN BOUKS, partly 
from an Editor's Library ; comprising Grote’s Plato, 3 vols —Lavater's 
Physiognomy, 5 vols —BStaunton’s Shakespeare, 8 vole.—Mackenzie’s 
Library Shakespeare, 3 — Hazlitt’s (sco 12 vols.—Wood's Natural 
History, 3 vols.— d's Church History, 5 vols.—Milman’s Latin 
Christianity, 6 vols.—and other Standard Works, Mounted Photo- 
graphs and Cartes de Visite, Useful and Fancy Stationery in Account 
Books, Note Paper, Writing Desks, Cutlery, Hand Bags, &c. 
To be viewed and Catalogues had. 





Miscellaneous Books, including valuable Antiquarian and 
Genealogical Works, many privately printed, the Library of 
a Gentleman. 


ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their Rooms, 115, Chancery-lape, W.C., on TUESDAY. 
June 18, and Three Following Days, at 1 o'clock, a large COLLEC- 
TION of MISCELLANEUUS BOUKS; comprising Fac-similes of the 
National MSS. of Scotland and Ireland, 8 vols.—MacLauchlan'’s Roman 
Wall, &c, 4 vols.—Larking'’s Domesday Book of Kent—Hodgson’s 
Northumberlanj, 6 vols.— Burke's Visitation of Seats, 6 vols.— Archwo- 
logia Cantiana, 1i vols —Eytou’s Shropshire, 11 vois.— Pinkerton, bg 
Sanctorum Scoti#e—Walker’s Irish Bards, 2 vols. — Fraser’s Book of 
Carlaveruck, &c , 9 vols.— Publications of the English Historic«l, Sur- 
tees, and Camden Societies, Calendars of State Papers— Privately 
Printed Family Histories, and other Works of general interest. 
Catalogues are preparing. 





The Collection of Pictures and Drawings of the late JOHN 
RIGBY FISHER, Esq. 


N ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
a respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their Great Kooms, 8, Kipvg-street, St. James’s-square, on SATUR- 
DAY, June 15, at 1 o'clock preci ~~ (by, order of the Executors), the 
valuable COLLECTION of MUDERN PICTURES and DRAWINGS 
formed by JOHN RIGBY FISHER, Esq., deceased, late of Maze Pond, 
Southwark, most of which were obtained ‘direct from the Painters. 
May be viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues had. 


D'EYNCOURT v. GREGORY.—A Portion of the sm 
eirlooms. 


\ ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 

respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, 
King - street, St. James’s-square, on 
MONDAY, June 17, at 1 o'clock precisely, (bv yo direction of 
the Trustees of the Will of the late GREGORY GRtGORY, of 
Harlaxton Manor - House, Lincolnshire, and with the sanction and 
by the order of the Kight Honourable ag Master of the Rolls, 











at their Great Rooms, 8, 


a the Gregory Heirlooms Act. 187 a PORTION of the 
ghly important and costly CHATTELS. ‘and EFFECTS of the 
ne GREGORY GkEGORY, Esq, of Harlaxton New Manor- 


House, Lincolnshire, and by his Will bequeathed as Heirlooms ; 
comprising a few muguificent pieces of Silver Plate of extra- 
ordinary size and importance, upwards of 5,000 eunces. including a 
Chandelier for 12 L: ight, a pair of large Candelabra for 12 Lights cach, 
a grand Urnand Bow! which belonged to the ngage od Brandenburg— 


a 
Decommtive#urnitere, Porcelain, Jewels, and Trinkets the 


Property of a Lady of Rank, 
mae. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODs 

respectfully give notice th ELL 
their Great Koo; Ag potice that they ) -: by AUCTION at 
cal er Oye ta er uit 
and other e the Property of a Lady of : 
prising Two Wye ndsome Red Buhl Armotres—ldbeon ieee cab 
Facog < staoes—Dine — white Nankin China— (bee by 

¥ bit ures — 
Etuis—Watches, Jewels, and Trinkets. . Louis XV. and Louis XVI. 


The Works of the late JOHN CALLOW. 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 


respectfully give notice th t 
— bowed —— 8 &, Kiug-street, eer we —_ i ABUL by Se ot 








Ww, eaise member att the Old Water-Colour Societ; 


Fine Old Claret and Hock, the Property of the R —— 

premge sudl ond Ola Ay Wine, the a, he ight Hon, Loa 
an’ 40 - a of Port, of 1858, 

oft the ca Viscount GAGE x ™ Property 


ESSRS. CH RISTIE, MANSON & Woops 
respectfully give notice that they will SELL by Avorion, t 
their Great Rooms, 8, tp deena St. James's-square, D eS 
DAY, June 2%, at 1 o’el precisely, nearly 200 DULENS. of PINE 
OLD' WINES,’ the Property of the Right Hon. Lord Clie ESHA! 
plied by Ae Chateau Lafite of the Vintages ei 1858, I>64, and 1845, sup: 
essrs. Earl Judd and Messrs. Tod- Heatly & Co, =| 
Cbiteau Margaux, from Soott, of Bordeaux —also Choice ice Bing oj 
Johanniebers, Hockhei imer, Rauevthaler, and Chateau Yasse, ¢ se 
Vintage of 1862, and Chablis of 1864; also some Choice Bing o| Old 
pet. ~ Property o> ae, deorased ; and about 40 
ort of the Vintage o 8. the Property of ‘the lat 
now in the Cellars at Firle, Sussex. 4 a ee OaGs, 


Pictures of the Right Hon. Viscou - -_ TFORD DE 
REDCLIFFE, K.G. ¢ 


NV ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
respectfully give notice ea he oe will SELL by AU 
their Great Rooms, 8, King-street, S e8's-8quar AA SATURDAY 
June 29, at 1 o’clock precisely, AN or ENT and MODERN P 
oe ort Right a Mos ow od STRATFORD DE RED- 
C.8B.; comprisiog the Madonna and Child— 
Sion of the Magi~and tives La ot 
of Venice, by etti—a grand and fine Landsca: 
Ruysdael—s Halt of Travellers, by Jan Steen—two Reautital ae land. 
scapes, by Patrick Nasmyth, &c.; also Twenty Pictures from the 
Collection of the Hon. Mrs. Gt. VILLE HOWA ARD, deceased, late of 
Ashtead ; and some beantiful Portraits ~ A Sir Joshus Reynolds, 
ections. 











ndscapes by Murillo - a pair of fine ee 


ar’ 
Romney, and others, from different private Co 





Engravings, Drawings, Paintings, de. 


MESSES. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C,, on 
MONDAY, June 17. a COLLECTION of VALUABLE ANCLENT and 
MODERN ENGRAVINGS, both Framed and in the Portfolio; also, 
valuable Engraved Steel and Copper plates of Portraits and other Sub- 
Seca Drawings by esteemed Artists, and a few fine 


Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. 


Valuable Books, 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W. 
TUESDAY, June 18, ‘and Two Following Days, the iSTORIGAT. 
CLASSICAL, and MISCELLANEOUS LIBRARY of a CLERGY- 
MAN, deceased ; also, some curious Old ipte, Cr 








Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. 





Pictures and Drawings, the Property of a Gentleman, 


N ESSa8. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., on 
Privat , June 21, at ten minutes past 1 o'clock precisely, a valuable 
COLLECTION of PICTUKES and DRAWINGS, the Property of a 
GENTLEMAN. The Drawings comprise patcenen om of ee eg 
John Collett, of Chelsea (30), 8. Prout, Girtin, Stothard, R.A., Varley, 
G. C_Stanfield, A. Vicars, Bartlett, Calvert, William Blake and others. 
The Pictures include examples of U’Connor, Crome, Kueul, Niemann, 
Callow, Martin, Stubb:, Fraser, Tennant, Cotman, Smirke, Berghem, 
Armfield. Storck, Miiller, Soayer, Fuseli, Inskipp, 8. Rosa, Zuccarelli, 
Teniers, &¢. 
Catalogues are Preparing. | 


A utogreph Letters. 
i. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


UCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square. W.C., at 
the END of the MONTH (instead of the 13th, as previously adver- 
pad. a valuable SERIES of the AUTOGRAPH LETTERS and 
DOCU MENTS of eminent ENGLISH DIVINES; including Abbott, 
Bea’ + wig yt Gardiner, Hutton, Jeweil, Laud, Leighton eee 
Parker, Pole, Sharp, Sprat, Taylor, Tunstall, Warham, 

Wolsey, and many others, together with Miscellaneous ne 
from another Collection. 


A Collection of Scarce Books, illustrated by the late GEORGE 
CRUIKSHANK, and a series of his Caricatures. 
MESSRS, 


OTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE will SELL 

WO by AUCTION, at their House, No. 18, Wellington-street, Strand, 
on WEDNESDAY, June 12, at 1 o'clock precisely, a COLLEC 

TION of scarce and valuable BUOKS, illustrated by the late —_ 

Sruikehank ; also an important series of Caricatures {incloding Geert 
Gobble Gobble, and the New Union Club) India proofs, book i lutte 
tions, many of which with his autograph ; the whole formed by # 
known Collector. 

May be viewei two dags prior, and Catalogues had; if by post, on 

receipt of two stamps. 








a Set of |)ishes on Stands of fine old Freuch work 
Objects of the time of the old French Mouarehy, includiag a State 
Bedstead and Suite of Furniture of Silk Tapestry, with Classical 
Subjects and Ornaments designed in the most brilliant colours in the 
styie of Berain—a Set of splendid Hangings for a large Gallery of 
Beauvais Tapestry, designed by Koucher—three fine Uld English State 
Bedsteads, with Hangings of Velvet and Damask—fine old Marble 
Groups, Figures, Vases, Pedestals, and Tables—the seasons, a set of four 
exquisite Reliefs in Marbie, by Giodion -eplontia Slabs of Bianco e 
Nero Antico and other precious materials—a Pair of magnificent 
Vases of Antique Egyptian Grey Porphyry—a magnificent Chandelier 
of Rock Crystal—aua fine large Lauteros, Chandesiers, Candelabra, 
and a Clock of Urmolu of the time of Louis XLV., XV., and XV1.— 
Whole-length Portraits of Henry VII!., Charles .. Philip ii. and 
Philip LV. of “pain, the Earl of Devonshire, Joho Sheffield, Duke of 
Buckingham, and Sir Charles, Lucas—Large Aubussou Tapestr. y and 
other Carpets - Silk Damask Curtains and Portiéres—Twenty Massive 
Walnut Dining-room Chairs—Four e Figures of Carved Oak— 
a Grand Buffet— Large Wardrobes of Carved Uak and other Woods. 


The —— ont Extensive CoNection of Engravings and 
oodcuts formed by the late M. CASPARI, Esq. 
MESSRS. 


SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE will SELL 

by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington-street. Stal, 

W.C., on THURSDAY, June 13, and ‘three Following Days, 

1 o'clock precisely, the valuable COLLECTION of ENGRA AYINGS 

and WOOUCUTS formed by the late MICHAEL CASPABI, Esa. 

a selection from which was exhibited at the Caxton (‘elebration ; com- 

prisiog many of extraordinary rarity, and some of ed = speci- 

mens of the graver of Altdorfer, Jost Amman, 

Hane Burgkmair, B. Coriolano, Lucas Cranach (the ‘Rider and 

Younger), George Cruikshank. Albert Diirer, Ure Graf, H * 

rarecioag Lucas _ van seyaen, — van , pleokenen, Mare 

tonio R ans 

A Solis, and ny Eminent Eneravers—an — complete Set of 

i’s lag (peobel bablv the largest 








May be viewed three days preceding, and Catalogues at 
Messrs. Curistie, Maxson & Woops’ Offices, 8, King-street, St. J»mes’s- 
square; of Henry Beauwonr, Esq., Solicitur, Grautham ; of Mesers, 
Bouttos & Co., 4, Elm-court, Temple, E.C., and of Messrs. WuTs, 
Boerert t Co.. 6, “ hitehall-place, we 

Dated this 30th day of April, 1878. 

C. BURNEY, Chief Clerk. 





en formed) of Urnamental Alphabets and Rare Wood Enogravings; 
to which are add-d the Library of Books, chiefly relative to the Fine 
Arts-a well made Vak Cabinet—a Outting Mavhine, and various 
Portfolios. 

May be viewed two days yoorieus. Catalogues may be had if by 
post, on receipt of six si!amps. 
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~~ alsh and Foreign Porcelain, Byjouterle, and some 
lish and Foreign Porcelain, Bij 4 
ne Enamels by Ross. 


MESSRS. 

Sonar WILKINSON & HODGE will SELL 
ION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington-street, Strand, 

by ATONDAY, Jone 17, at 1 O'elook cay’ OLD ENGLI8H 

pa po EION, 4 DECO RATIVE PORC 5 yy and 
Enamels by Rese; aaiiinn fine W: Vases and Services— 
Chelsea Vases Figures —Batterse: 2 Enamels, and Specimens of 
Dresden, Derby, a ~ Sévres, ‘Ola Ww ood—a r of fine 


Wedgw 
Plat-sided Chinese Vases, and numerous other Pieces of Oriental 
Manufacture. 
May be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had ; if by post, on 
receipt of two stamps. 


“Portion of the Library of a Gentleman leaving England, and 
other small Properties. 
MESSRS. 


OTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE will SELL 
~ by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington-street, Strand, 





WC, on TUESDAY, June 18, at 1 o'clock precisely, a PORTION of 
the ‘TIBRARY of a GENTLEMAN leaving England for China, t 
which are added other Properties; comprising  Boccace, 
ron, 5 vols. plates by Gravelot and Eisen, in red morocco, by Dérome— 
Byble, with Cranmer’s Prologue, 1541—Chronicle of St. 
ban’s, fine manuscript on vellum—C um, manu- 
script by R. Glover, Somerset—Glaseney aaa ao important 
aaqublshed manuscript on vellam—Hore B. Marie Virginis, manu- 
pt in the Cologne Dialect — Manuale ad Usum Ecclesixe a 
burtenals— Mer curi et Ohevignard. C 5 vols. lates 
Folio Manuscripts, 4 vols. in 7, large paper—Preces Patriarch. 
arum ae fine MS. of the twelfth century on vellum—Robion 
et Lenormant, Chefs-d’Euvre de l’Art Antique, 7 vols.—Whitaker’s 
Craven, large paper; and numerous other rare Publications, including 
first editions of the Works of Ruskin, Shelley, Lamb, Sir tt, 
Pope, Byron. Sepagerm, Wordsworth, &c., and Books illustrated b 
Cruikshank, Blake, &c., many in handsome bindings by F. Bedford, 
Riviere, Pratt, 
May be viewed ‘ewe days previous. 
post, on receipt of two stamps. 


The remaining Portion of the Important Collection of Modern 
Etchings and Engravings of Mons. PHILIPPE BURTY, of 
Paris. 














Catalogues may be had; if by 





MESSRS, 


OTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their House, No. 12, Wellington-street, Strand, 
bo C., nan WEDNESDAY, suns! iy and Two Following ce “ - o'elock 
the Second and L: ortion_ of the Teapereans LEC- 
PION ne MODERN ETCHINGS and ENGRAVINGS, the ny oa 
of Mons. PHILIPPE BURTY, of Paris; including almost complete 
sets, in rare and unique impressions, of the Works of Mons. racque- 
mond, Mons. Jacquemart, Mons. A. Legros, Slade Professor of Art 
at University College, and F. Seymour Haden, Esq., F.R.C.S. 
May be viewed two days previous. Catalogues may be had; if by 
post, on receipt of six stamps. 
The Valuable Library of the late JOHN FORSTER, Esq., 
formerly M.P. for Berwick. 
MESSRS. 


OTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE will SELL 
\ by AUCTION, at their House, ee. % 13. Sheena mang viager Strand, 





W.C., on TUESDAY, June 25, and Following Days, at 1 o'clock 
precisely, the VALUABLE LIGRARY of of the late JOHN FORSTER, 
M for Berwick; comprising a v ex ve 


ne Books of — zs — Bibles Wes a tu 
Divinity by Roman rt olte and Early ~~ and 
other Histories—rare Topographical Publications—Works on Heraldry 
and the Fine Arts—Romances, Novels, ma, and Poetry—and 
numerous Standard Writings in various Languages. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had; if by 


post, on receipt of four stamps. 
THE ART-J OURNA LIL 
for JUNE (price 22. 6d.), contains 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUS, PARIS INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION, Part ITI.; and the following 
Line Engravings. 


I. The PRINCE of SPAIN’S VISIT to CATALINA. 
ewton, R.A. 


IL AURORA. After J. L. Hamon. 
Ill. “MUSIC HATH CHARMS.” After G. A. Storey, A.R.A. 
Literary Contents. 
Norway. Chap.18. By R. T. te oe F. 2 A._ Illustrated. 
Japanese Art. By Sir Rutherford Alcock, K.C.B. Illustrated. 
The Royal Academy. Introductory Notice 
Art at Home and Abroad, Obituary, Reviews, &c. 
London : Virtue & Co. Limited, a, Ivy- lane ; and all Booksellers. 


OCIAL NOTES. Part III. May, 1878. 
Edited by 8. C. HALL, F.8.A. 
Principal Contents. 

PROVIDENT DISPENSARIES. Sir Rutherford Alcock. 
MUSIC in the STREETS. Mrs. S. C. Hall. 
CHURCHES in the EARLY MORNING. Rev. H. N. Grimley, M.A. 
BOOKS that are TEACHERS: The Prince Consort. S. C. Hall. 
WHO is the SAVAGE? Florence Nightingale. 
The FRIENDLY SOCIETIES’ OFFICE. Urquhart A. Forbes. 
“MOSTLY FOOLS.” Mrs. Cashel Hoey. 
The MENTAL POWERS of ANIMALS. T. Campbell Foster, Q.C. 
CELLULAR and SOLITARY DISCIPLINE. Rev. C. B. Gibson. 
A PLEA for INDIGENT GENTLEWOMEN. Mrs. C. G. Phillipson. 
The LABOUR WAR in LANCASHIRE. F. R. Conder. 
WORK as IT IS, and AS IT SHOULD BE. Parts I, IJ. Sarah 











After G. 8. 








The BOARDING-OUT SYSTEM. A. G. P. Eliot-James, 

SERVANTS of the PEN. Rev. J.G. Wood, M.A. 

TEMPLES of VICE: Music-Halls.} 

TOASTING. John H. Neale. 

PENNY BANKS. Thomas Bowden Green, F.S.A. 

TEMPERANCE REFRESHMENT HOUSES. 

The LADIES’ SANITARY ASSOCIATION. Mary C. Tabor. 

HOMELESS and SHELTERLESS. James Macaulay, M.D. Edin. 

COMPULSORY VACCINATION and its RESULTS. J. A. Parker. 

NOTES on CURRENT EVENTS. 
Poblished at the Office of Social 


Strand ; b 
stalls of 


any Bookseller or N 3 ii the Bulteay Book 
iy Bookseller or Newsagent ata al 
essrs. W. H. Smith & Son. ; _ 





“LAr and the 


PaAkzis EXHIBITION. 


“LAST: -’—It is intended by the Proprietors of 

this Journal to give Reproductions of all the most important 
Examples of Art at the International Exhibition at Paris; and 
as Introduction to the detailed Criticisms of different Sections. 





a VIOLLET-LE-DUC, 


HE eminent Architect and Historian, will con- 


tribute a Series of Articles upon the Building itself, richly illus- * 
trated with Ecchings and Sketc! bes. 


“L42t. .’—In addition to the above, the usual 
Reviews of the Grosvenor Gallery, the Royal Academy, and 
the Salon, with Etchings and Engravings of the principal Works 
exhibited, will be given. 


ARE ”: a Weekly Artistic Review. —Fourth 
Yea —Terms of Subscription and 1 particulars (with 
Opinions of the Press) may be obtained at the pM Office, 


134, New Bonp-streer, W. 





CANON FARAR’S REPLY TO HIS ORITICS APPEARS IN 
THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW FOR JUNE. 


Second Edition now ready of 


HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
fer JUNE. 
Contents. 
INDIAN PROGRESS. By Professor Monier Williams. 
DETERMINISM and MORAL FREEDOM. By Paul Janet. 
SCOTTISH INFLUENCE upon ENGLISH SRNCLOSIUAL 
THOUGHT. By the Rev. Canon Vaughan, Leiceste 
Mr. FROUDE’S LIFE and ag ring} of THOMAS BECKET. By 
Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L. L Part IfI. 
ARE 2 WORKING pope toy tase? IDENT? By George 
ounmminis MANNING'S wt STORY of the VATICAN 
COUNCIL. By Professor Fried: 
STUDIES from the ANTIQUE. by -™ Pfeiffer. 
FUTURE PUNISHMENT: the Present State of the Question, 
Considered 7 a Series of Papers on Canon Farrar’s New Book, by 


Rev. “ee... May: 
. B. Beresford | Hove, M.P. 


a 3 sore. A Reply to Many Critics. By the Rev. Canon 

‘arrar. 

CONTEMPORARY LIFE and THOUGHT in ITALY. By Angelo 
de Gubernatis. 


eer y LIFE and THOUGHT in RUSSIA. By T.58., 
urg. 
Strahan & Co. Limited, : 34, Paternoster-row. 


Just published, 8vo. sewed, 78. 6d. No. 21, 


OURNAL of the SOCIETY of TELEGRAPH 
ENGINEERS, Socotiong Original Communications 2. Sete. 
graphy and Ele etrical Science. ed under the sui 
fhe Editing Saline aa aoa Ss webs . -Col. FRAN aie . 
C.E., Hon. Secretary, and F. H cting Secre' 
London: E. & F.N. Spen, 46, iauiee Cross. ee York: 
Broome-street. 








Now ready, price 20s. 
OURNAL of the ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL 


SOCIETY. Vol. XLVII. 
Edited by H. W. BATES, F.L.S., Assistant-Secretary. 
Contents. 
1. On the Buried oe in the Shifting anos of the Great Desert of 
Gobi. By Douglas Forsyth, K.C.8.1. 
2. The - Savetitien to the Alsi ind Pamir. By Robert 


Michell. 
3. meome cea in Madagascar. By Rev. Joseph Mullens, D.D. 


4. On the ne Distribution of pals in the Ocean, as Indicated by the 
ravity of its W . ¥. , Chemist 


aters. 
by Physicist in the Challenger Expedition. 3 Diagrams. 
5. Account of the Pundit’s eof hee in bam et o- Leh in 
Ladékh to Lh&sa, and India vid Assam. 
By Capt. H. Trotter, R.E. 
6. Notes ey Duke of of Vouk Seanoll New Britain, and New Ireland. 


7. colonel Seraiiky' ‘8 "Expedition to chins in 1874-5. Abridged an 
lated from the Russian. By Capt. F.C. H. Clarke, RAS 

8. guaeihete tacieiaes Jask to Bampir. By E. A. Hoger. Map. 

9. Notes on Bolivia. By Commander George OC. Musters, R.N. Map. 


10. Notes on some of the sical and Geological Features of the 
Transvaal. By Frederick Je 


eppe. 
11. The Desert of Atacama (Bolivia). By Josiah Harding. Map. 
12. The er a oo East Africa. By Frederick Holmwood. Map. 
13. G y of Newfoundland. By Alex. Murray. 


Map. 
14, Beat a a Journey across the Island of Newfoundland, from the 
South-west Arm -% Green Bay, via Gold Cove in White Bay, to 
Ps, East Arm of Bonne Bay. By Stafi-Commander George 





*,* Fellows are requested to apply for their Copies at the Offices of th 
Society, 1, Savile-row, Bu Tlington gardens, W. . . 


John Murray, Albemarie-street, Ww. 


THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 
With May and Plans, small 8yo. 3s. 6d. 
N UBRAY'S HANDBOOK FOR PARIS.— 
Iphabetical Description of the most Remarkable Objects 


1 the Frenely Canstal os ged ee ‘ay to See them, with General Advice 
Information for 


*,* With a brief cneee to the GREAT EXHIBITION of 1878, 
and a Coloured Ground-Plan of the Buildings. 
“Mr. Murray's ‘ Paris Handbook’ has claims to notice and perhaps 
} Preference over similar handbook: r A few ene “General In- 
*? 
itor not disdain to tell the wihnee what to 
order for dinner, as well as where to dine. The remarks on hotels must 
be serviceable to strangers, as well as the ‘Scheme for Seeing Paris.’” 


Athenew 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. - 








Just published, price 1s. 


L2CtoRE on TENNYSON. By Evita Hzravp. 
Ft Se eS oe Unity Church, Barnsbury Hall, and 


“ A literary treat of the ro hiahest order.” — Figaro. 
London : Simpkin & Marshall, Stationers’ Hall-court. 





Now ready, price 1s. (to be continued in 20 to 25 Monthly Parts), 
Part I. of 


HE INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY for 
German; with the Technioal Terma used ia, Huntip eathosting Fishing 
-¥ “me History and the Sciences. By EDWI MPSO. 

e Triibner & Co. Ludgate-bill ; and all Booksellers. 


A THIRD EDITION will be ready next week of 
D*® GEIKIES LIFE and WORDS a Fon CHRIST. 
neh 


d volumes, i 
From the Bishop of — and Wella tee ‘A. ey pg 

“T am d with t reading and varied learning 
which it displays. I ay “torward with ioterest to finishing the 
volumes as my leisure shall allow. 

“ Far more erudite than Dr. Farrar’ 's book. Rt is really, though net 
formally, an and i on the Four 
eg! advice t toall who can allow themselves only one Life of Christ = 

by all means get this.”— Rev. Sa Expositor. 














muel Cox in 





Strahan & Co. Limited, 34, Paternoster-row. 
Freer-srreer, June, 1878. 
MESSES. SEELEY & CO. are now 
PUBLISHING po 

MODERN FRENCHMEN : Five Biographies :— — 

of Victor Jacquemon Rr, ~ Perreyve, Francois Rude, J 

Jacques Ampére, and Henri Regnault. 

By PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON, 
Author of ‘ Round my House," &. 
Post 8vo. 78. 6d. cloth. 


Il. 

M. RAJON’S ETCHING of THOMAS CARLYLE, 
from the Portrait by G. F. Watts, R.A. Artist’s proofs, 125 only. 
With remarques, 152. 15s. (all sold); on Japanese paper, 61. 68.; 
on Whatman paper, 5. 58. ny 


A Fourth Thousand of 
STORIES from HOMER. By the Rev. A. J. 
CHURCH, M.A., Head Master of King Edward's School, Ret- 
ford. With 24 eB. from Flaxman. Crown 8vo. 5s. cloth. 
IV. 
RIGHTEOUS J UDGMENT: Six Lectures on 
Punishm n Lock Speed, ta. jm it 


Preached i 
vthe per. FLAVEL 8. COUK, B.A, Chap 
Brith In small 8vo. 28. 6d. 


Seeley, Jackson & Halliday, 54, Fleet-street. 





1 vol. 8vo. 429 pages, with Illustrations, cloth, 12s. 6d. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY ; or, the Toree 
ings, Frontiopiee, and 12. Mape Tilustrated with 125 W. DESBOR 


— 


8vo. cloth extra, 10s. 6d.; or on large paper, 4to. bound, 11. 1s. 


HHE VIOLIN: its Famous Makers and their 
Imitators. PA GEORGE HART. Ilustrated by numerous 
f M i ry i Stradiuaria kaa 
@ Proportions o! ‘the asterpieces 0! Antonius us, 
Soe and others. nai e olin, by Joseph 
Guarnerius, on which Paganini achieved his anak successes. 


8yo. cloth, price 10s. 6d. 
ETTNER’S BOOK of the TABLE : a Manual 
of Cookery—Practical, Theoretical, Historical 


Vv ENISE: Histoire, Arts, Industrie, la Ville, la 
>. oy. CHARLES YRIARTE. Cuvrage orné de 400 Gravures, 
half morocco, gilt edges, 31. 38. 








pening du LIBRAIRE et de AMATEUR 
de el Papolemens eT T ere S a4 
11; ou en grand papier, 2. 


Dulau & Co. 37, Soho-square, London. 


A™@ 2 THE YEAR ROUND.—Conducted by 
es Dickens.—Advertisements for All the Fear Rownd 
should pe a before the 16th of each month to 
Apams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.0. 











RoOxvAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY'S PRO- 
CEEDINGS.—Advertisements should be 
Apams & Fravais, 59, Suaenon ne. 





MEPLAND RAILWAY OFFICIAL TIME. 
. gt Larios should be sent before the 99nd of 
= Apams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 





IN AND OUT OF LONDON. 
The New Alphabetical Railway Guide (price 4d.) for Travellers. 
On the First of every Month, 
E LONDON and PROVINCIAL BEAD. 
omay: ae sn Site and Tabular Arrangement. — 


Apams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 





NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 
A DAMS & FRANCIS insert ADVERTISE- 
MENTS in all Newspapers, Magazines, and Periodicals. 


Terms for transacting business, and Jist of London Papers, 
to fed ec eastiostion te —_ 


Apams & Francis, 59, Flect-street, B.C, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


——_~.———_ 


POEMS BY COVENTRY PATMORE. 


AMELIA, 
TAMERTON CHURCH TOWER, 


&e. 
With Essay on English Metrical Law. 
Post 8vo, 6s. 


THE ANGEL IN THE HOUSE. 


Fifth Edition, Post 8vo. 6s, 
[In a few days. 


THE VICTORIES OF LOVE. 


Fourth Edition. Post 8vo. 6s. [ Shortly. 


THE UNKNOWN EROS, &c. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. [Lately published. 


8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


“THE PASSION OF DIDO”; 
OR, 
THE FOURTH BOOK OF THE AENEID OF VIRGIL, 
Freely Rendered in English Blank Verse ; 
With Notes. 

By WILLIAM JOHNSON THORNHILL, 
Ex-Scholar of Trinity College, Dublin ; Canon of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral; and Rector of Rathcoole, Dublin. 
(Dublin: Hopces, Foster & Ficcis.) 





Lately published, price 7s. 


THEOCRITUS. 


Edited by the BISHOP of LINCOLN, 


(Cambridge: DricuTon, Bett & Co.) 


Second Edition, Revised, fceap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


A CONCISE HISTORY OF MUSIC, 


FROM THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE CHRISTIAN 
ERA TO THE PRESENT TIME. 


For the Use of Students. 


By H. G. BONAVIA HUNT, Mus, Bac, Oxon., 
Warden of Trinity College, London, and Lecturer on Musical 
History in the same College. 


“Mr, Hunt has the enviable power of giving much informa- 
tion in few words; he has therefore, in this small volume, 
fforded valuab! istance to ical students preparing for 
competitive examinations which they could not so easily obtain 
elsewhere.” — Musical Standard. 

“It is, in short, the work of a practical man, of one who in 
the course of his labours has felt the want of such a book, and 
who has taken an infinity of pains to make it useful.” 

Music Trades Review. 





Will shortly be published, feap. 8vo. 1s, 6d. 


THE ION OF EURIPIDES. 


With Notes and Introduction, by F. A. PALEY, M.A., 
Classical Examiner to the University of London. 


(Cambridge: Dretcutoy, Bett & Co. 
London ; WuHITTaKgER & Co.) 





Recent Addition to Bohn’s Standard Library. 


THE SPIRIT OF LAWS. 


By M. DE SECONDAT, BARON DE MONTESQUIEU. 
With D'ALEMBERTS Analysis of the Work. 
Translated from the French by THOMAS NUGENT, LI.D. 


A New Edition, Revised, with Additional Notes, and a New 
Memoir from the latest French Editions, 
By J. V. PRICHARD. 


2 vols. price 7s. 


London : GrorcEr Bett & Sons, York-street, Covent- 
garden. 





Second Edition, in 8vo. with Portrait. price oe. 6d. 
HILOMORUS: Notes on the Latin P i 
P . THOMAS MORE. was Oe 
London: Longmans and Co. 


]MEORTANT PAPERS and DISCUSSIONS.— | 
& —See the BUILDER of THIS WEEK, 56 pages (4d., or by post, 
4}4.). Proceedings of Architectural Congress; also of Health Congress, 
hociety of Arte—Mural Decoration—The Goid Medal—Visit to Public 
Building:—Cencrete—Artistic Decoration of Towns— Protection of Iron 
— Memorial of Sir G. G. Scott—Illustrations of Hastings Public Baths, 
and Post-office, Buenos Ayres.— 46, Catherine-street ; and all Newsmen. | 





NEW AND IMPROVED EDITIONS OF R. JORNSTON'S 
C.8. SPELLING-BUOK, C.S. GUIDE, &c. 
New Edition, now ready, in 12mo. price 3s. éd. 


Orvl SERVICE GUIDE. By R. Jounsroy 
F.R.G.8. The Seventh Edition, containing full Particulars of 

every Government (ffice in England, Scotlaad, and Irelaud—Regula 
tions as to Open Competitions— Entrance Salaries—and Recent Exa. 
mination Papers on every subject in which Candidates are tested. , 


| 

| 

| 

| 

OHNSTON’S CIVIL SERVICE SPELLING. 
BOOK, containing all the Words likely to be misspelled. Com. 
| piled to hasten the Preparation of Candidates for Examination in 
| 





NEW WORK BY J. E. TAYLOR, F.L.S. F.G.5., 
Editor of Science Gossip. 


Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 


F L oO WwW E R S: 
the 
Spelling. Tenth Edition. Price 1s. 3d. 
Approved MANUALS by the same Author. 


CIVIL SERVICE ARITHMETIC. Price 3s. 6¢,— 
KEY, 4s.—TOTS, 1s. 


CIVIL SERVICE PRECIS-WRITING. Price 
| 88. 6d. 
COMPETITIVE GEOGRAPHY of the WORLD. 
Price 68. 
| COMPETITIVE GEOGRAPHY of BRITISH 


| ISLES. Price 1s. 6d 
|' ENGLISH COMPOSITION and ESSAY 


THEIR ORIGIN, SHAPES, PERFUMES, 
AND COLOURS. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH 


THIRTY-TWO COLOURED FIGURES BY SOWERBY, AND 
161 WOODCDTS. 





London: Hardwicke & Bogue, 192, Piccadilly, W. 


OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS. WRITING. Price 3s. 6d. 
New Edition in square 18mo. price ls. 6d. | ‘ 7 - 
N PHILOSOPHE sous les TOITS, par Exme | ARMY and CIVIL SERVICE GUIDE. Price fs, 
SOUVESTRE; with copious Notes for the use of English | GUIDE to CANDIDATES for the EXCISE, 
Sredente. By LEONCE STIEVENARD, Principal French Master Price ls. 6d. 
geek and well printed. Mr. Stiavenard’s notes are very | GUIDE to CANDIDATES for the CUSTOMS. 
good and very copious.”— Educational Times. | Price ls. 
SOUVESTRE’S ATTIC PHILOSOPHER in| SPECIMENS of COPYING MANUSCRIPTS. 
PARIS, translated from the French. Price 1s. Price 2s. 6d. 
London: Longmans and Co. 





London: Longmans and Co. 





Now ready, royal Svo. pp. viii—610, cloth, 18s. 


THE FINAL PHILOSOPHY; 


Or, SYSTEM OF PERFECTIBLE KNOWLEDGE. 
ISSUING FROM THE HARMONY OF SCIENCE AND RELIGION. 
By CHARLES W. SHIELDS, D.D., Professor in Princeton College. 
London: TriByEr & Co. Ludgate-hill. 





Just published, in 1 vol. pp. xx—606, super-royal 8vo. cloth, 38s.; morccco, 50s. 


A NARRATIVE OF THE LATE DR. CHARLES BEKE’S 


DISCOVERY OF MOUNT SINAI IN ARABIA, 
AND OF MIDIAN. 


Edited by Mrs. BEKE. 
With Portrait, Map, Illustrations, and Geological Report by J. MILNE, F.G.S. 


This work is the narrative of an Expedition to North-Western Arabia, undertaken in 1874 by the late Dr. Ch ~les Beke, in 
order to establish by personal observation the correctness of the views expressed in his ‘Origines Biblice’ (forty-four years ago) 
respecting the true position of the Holy Mountain on which the Law was revealed to Moses in sight of the Children of Israel. 


London: Triipyer & Co. Ludgate-hill. 


SMITH, ELDER & CO’S NEW BOOKS. 





ANATOMY for ARTISTS. By Joun Marsnatz, F.RS. 


F.R.C.S., Professor of Anatomy, Royal Academy of Arts ; late Lecturer on Anatomy at the Government School of 
Design, South Kensington; Professor of Surgery in University College. Illustrated with 220 Original Drawings on Wood 
by J. 8. Cuthbert, engraved by George Nicholis & Co. Imperial 8vo. 1/. 11s. 6d. 


NEW EDITION. 


HISTORY of SCULPTURE, from the Earliest Period to the 


Present Time. By Dr. WILHELM LUBKE. Translated by F. E. BUNNETT. A New Edition, with 377 Illustrations, 
imperial 8vo. 42s. 


LA SAISIAZ; the Two Poets of Croisic. 


BROWNING. Fcap. 8vo. 7s. 


MANY MOODS. A Volume of Verse. By Jonn ADDINGTON 


SYMONDS, Author of ‘ Renaissance in Italy,’ ‘ Studies of the Greek Poets,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 9s. 
The RUSSIANS of TO-DAY. By the Author of ‘ French 
Pictures in English Chalk,’ ‘The Member for Paris,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


NEW NOVELS. 
CHRISTINE BROWNLEE’S ORDEAL: 


Langtown. By MARY PATRICK, Author of ‘ Marjorie Bruce’s Lovers.’ 3 vols. 


The NABOB. By AtpHonse Davupet. Translated from the 


French by E. CLAVEQUIN. 3 vols. 


By Rosert 


a Chronicle of 


London: Smits, Exper & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. 
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NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘FAIR TO SEE.’ 


MINE I8 THING 


By Lieut.-Colonel L. W. M. LOCKHART. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 11. 5s. 6d. 
Witu1aM Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





PICCADILLY: 
THE NEW WEEKLY JOURNAL. 


PRICE SIXPENCE. 

Containing, besides many interesting Articles on FASHION, ART, LITERATURE, and SPORTING, 
AT THE CLUB-WINDOW—THE GNOMES OF SIR ORACLE 
PRYGGE, K.C.B., 

AND 
THE PICCADILLY LECTURES ON MORALS AND MANNERS, 

BY THE MARQUISE DE CARABAS. 


NOTICE. 


PICCADILLY will in future be Conducted by a New Editor, well known in Literary and Artistic Circles, 
assisted by an augmented Staff of Writers. The Paper will also be Illustrated by a Series of 


SKETCHES FROM MR. WHISTLER’S PORTFOLIO, 


NOTES IN BLACK AND WHITE. 


Published by E. J. Francts & Co. Wine Office-court, E.C. ; and to be had at all Newsagents’ and Bookstalls. 





This day, large post Svo. cloth, with 13 Maps and 73 Illustrations, 21s. 


CENTRAL AMERICA, WEST INDIES, 
AND SOUTH AMERICA. 


(STANFORD'S COMPENDIUM of GEOGRAPHY and TRAVEL, based on HELLWALD’S ‘Die ERDE und ihre VOLKER.’) 


Edited and Extended by H. W. BATES, Assistant-Secretary of the Royal Geographical Society ; 
Author of * The Naturalist on the River Amazon.’ 


With Ethnological Appendix by A. H. KEANE, B.A. 


Uniform in size and price with 


A F RIC A. 


Edited and Extended by KEITH JOHNSTON, Fellow of the Royal Geographical Society. 


VOLUMES ON EUROPE, ASIA, NORTH AMERICA, AND AUSTRALASIA ARE PREPARING. 
London: Epwarp SranrorpD, 55, Charing Cross, S.W. 


DR. SMILES’S NEW BOOK. 
SECOND EDITION, NOW READY. 
In demy Svo. cloth, with Portrait, etched by P. Rajon, after G. F. Watts, R.A., price 16s. 


GEORG E M OO R &, 


MERCHANT AND PHILANTHROPIST. 


By SAMUEL SMILES, 
Author of ‘Self-Help,’ ‘ Lives of the Engineers,’ &c. 


“Dr. Smiles, in this handsome volume, has done ample justice to his subject ; and has pointed out with the skill of an 
experienced biographer the many useful lessons which may be drawn from the life of this successful merchant and large-hearted 
philanthropist.”—Pals Mall Gazette. 

““We owe to Dr. Smiles a biography of him, published by Messrs. Routledge, which is as interesting and instructive as 
could well be imagined. It also contains a portrait of him which will be acceptabie to many readers. This handsomely-printed 
memoir should be the book of the season.”—City Press. 

““ Will be the greatest literary success of this present year.”—Bell's Messenger. 

_ “Dr. Smiles has executed his task with great skill, and the value of the book (which is a handsome volume of over 500 pages) 
is much enhanced by a thoroughly artistic portrait by Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A., etched by Rajon.”—Carlisle Journal. 

“Dr. Smiles has done his work well, and has laid before the public many facts concerning the life of this ‘Cumberland 
worthy’ which will be quite new even to Mr. Moore’s most intimate friends, while the extracts which he gives from Mr. Moore's 
diaries and from an autobiography which he had written concerning his early history are full of interesting matter.” 

“A worthy literary monument of George Moore.” — Westmoreland Gazette. Carlisle Express. 

“ Rich in material out of which young men may build up useful and noble lives, and we most heartily recommend this last 
work of Mr. Smiles to the public.”—Nottingham and Midland Counties Daily Express. 

“Tt is with feelings of lively pl that we wel book, which cannot fail to benefit society as well as to entertain 
the general reader.”— Eastern Morning News. 

“ A more interesting and useful work, as illustrating what may be accomplished by perseverance, integrity, and all the 
ase = comprehended in those two expressive words ‘self help,’ used in their noblest sense, it would not be easy to 

nd,”—Hull Express. 

“Dr. Smiles has done well to write the biography of George Moore. It is needless to say that the volume is as attractive as 
any of the author's former bic, raphies.”— Banffshire Journal, 

“Tt was a fortunate circumstance which decided Mr. Smiles to undertake this work.”—Carlisle Patriot. 

“ Readers who once begin it will not rest satisfied until they have read Mr. Smiles’s portrayal of the ‘man of rare strength 
and simplicity of character, of active benevolence and wide influence’ from beginning to end.”— Wigton Advertiser. 


GeorGE RovuriepcE & Sons, Broadway, Ludgate-hill. 











10, SOUTHAMPTON-STREET, STRAND 
June 8, 1878. 


SAMUEL TINSLEY & CO0.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Each Complete in One Volume—Ready. 
The LIFE and ADVENTURES of 


an UNFORTUNATE AUTHOR. Written by HIMSELF. 
Crewn 8vo. 7s. 6d. This day. 


IN the SPRING of MY LIFE: a 


Love Story. By the Princess OLGA CANTACUZENE. 
(From the French.) Crown 8vo. 7s. td. 


“ A charming little romance..... It is treated so delicately 
and simply, and is so free from vulgarity and bold common- 
place, that it interests the reader from beginning to end.” 

Atheneum, 


IN TROPIC SEAS: a Tale of the 


Spanish Main. By W. WESTALL. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


The FAIR MAID of TAUNTON: 


a Tale of the Siege. By ELIZABETH M. ALFORD. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


UNTO WHICH SHE WAS NOT 


BORN. By ELLEN GADESDEN. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


The GREGORS: a Cornish Story. 


By JANE H. SPETTIGUE. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


LOVED and UNLOVED: a Story. 


By HARRIET DAVIS. Crown svo. 7s. 6d. 


SIR AUBYN’S HOUSEHOLD. By 


the Author of ‘ Fan,’ ‘ Miles,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


SOPHIA: aNovel. By Jane Ashton. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


MILES: a Town Story. By the 


Author of ‘Fan.’ Crown 8vo. handsomely bound, 3s. 6d. 


TEN TIMES PAID: a Story of the 
SOUTH. By BRUTON BLOSSE. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
“ This is a spirited, well-written, and withal simple story of 


slave life, told with sustained vigour, and embeilished with 
some pretty descriptions of scenery.""—Public Opinion. 


The LITTLE ALPINE FOX-DOG: a 
Love Story. By CECIL CLARKE. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
“ 4 bright and lively beok.”—Sunday Times. 
“ Indicates the greatest knowledge of life and character."’ 
Lloyd's Weekly News. 
“4 very charming and simple little novelette.” —Scot»man. 
“* Will be much read and admired.”— News of the World. 


“ Bright and humorous... .. Much more interesting than the 
common run of tales of the kind.” —Civil Service Gazette, 


A SUSSEX IDYL. By Clementina 
BLACK. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


The Examiner says :—“ ‘ A Sussex Idyl’ is such a charming 
story that we should indeed be ungrateful did we not look 
forward with pleasure to more work from the same hand.” 


ISLAM: its Origin, Genius, and Mis- 
sion. By JOHN JOSEPH LAKE, Author of ‘No.es and 
Essays on the Christian Religion.’ Crown 8vo. 5s. 


SKETCHES in CORNWALL. By 


M. F. BRAGGE, In wrapper 1s. (post free). 





SaMvueEL Trnstey & Co. 10, Southampton-street, 
Strand. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
LIST. 


—_>—_- 
At all Booksellers’, in 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 


TENT WORK IN PALESTINE. 
By CLAUDE R. CONDER, R.E. 
With 30 Original Drawings, made by the Author. 





POPULAR NOVELS, 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 





WOTICE.—A SECOND EDITION of 
‘SEAFORTH’ is now ready at all Libraries, 
in 3 vols, crown 8vo. 

MISS FLORENCE MONTGOMERY'S NEW 
NOVEL, 


SEAFORTH. 


In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 





MR. ROBERT BLACK'S NOVEL, 
LOVE OR LUCRE? 
In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


PICCADILLY. 
“ A fresh and original novel. The reader is in the 
grip of the author from the beginning to the end.” 





MRS, ANNIE EDWARDES'S 
JET: HER FACE OR HER 
FORTUNE ? 


In crown 8vo. 





MISS JULIA KAVANAGH’S 
FORGET-ME-NOTS. 


In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


TIMES. 

“In these ‘Forget-me-nots’ we have a mingling 
of the real, ideal, and romantic; and they read so 
brightly as to make us regret the more that they are 
the last stories we shall ever have from their author.” 





Just ready, in 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


The NOTARY’S DAUGHTER, 


AND 


THE HOUSE OF PENARVAN. 
From the French, by Lapy GEoRGIANA FULLER- 
ton, Author of ‘Constance Sherwood,’ ‘Too 
Strange Not To Be True,’ &c. 





Ricuarp Benttrr & Son, New Burlington-street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 





13, Great Marlborough-street. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
L Ls ra 


——»—_— 


CONVERSATIONS with M. THIERS, 


M. GUIZOT, and other “Te are during the Second 
Empire. By the late NASSAU ENLOR. hited 4 a 
Daughter, M. C. M.S {MPSON Svele. a. 308. (This di 


MEMOIRS of GEORGIANA, LADY 


CHATTERTON, with some passages proms HER DI ARY. By E. 
ILENEAGE DERING. 1 vol. 8yo. 

other persons mentioned in ra work are Lords Lans- 
downe, Brougham, Macaulay, Lytton, Houghton; Messrs. Wilber- 
force, Wordsworth, Hallam, Rogers, Moore, Sydney Smith, Landor, 
Lockhart, Fonblanque, Warburton, Harness, Chantrey; Count 
Montalembert, Dr. Ullathorne, Dr. Newman, Madame de Staél, 
Joanna Baillie, Lady Gifford, Lady Cork, Mrs. Somerville, the Misses 
Berry, Mrs. Norton, &c. 

“Lady Chatterton’s Diary gives a sketch of society during a well- 
known but ever-interesting period. Mr. Dering may be congratulated 
iin ae ———e* graceful epilogue to the story of an interesting 
ife.”— Athenew: 

“In this ning we have the pleasant picture of a literary artist andan 
amiable lady, and some interesting anecdotes which give a value to 
the volume.”"—John Bull. 


A LEGACY; being the LIFE and 


REMAINS of JOHN MARTIN, Schoolmasterand Poet. Written 
and Edited by the Author of‘ JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN,’ 
2 vols. with Portrait, 21s. 
“This is, in many respects, a remarkable book. It records the life, 
—— aspirations, and death of a schoolmaster and poet, of lowly 
birth but high-strung and ambitious soul. His writings brim with 
vivid thought, keen analysis of feeling, touches of poetic sentiment, 
as trenchant —— of men and books, expressed in scholarly 
anguage.” — 
* Mrs. Craik poe rreiabed a beautiful and pathetic story—a story of 
faith and courage and untiring energy on the part of a young and 
gifted man, who might under other circumstances have won a place 
in literature. The story is one worth reading.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
*In these volumes a well-known novelist presents us with a history 
so touching, so marvellous, and so simple, as no invention could pro- 
duce. Few more pathetic or more instructive volumes have fallen in 
our way.”—Morning Post. 


HISTORY of ENGLISH HUMOUR. 


Bythe Rev. A. G. L'ESTRANGE. 2 vols. 21s. 
“Mr. L’Estrange has chosen a subject of the most attractive kind. 
He shows large reading, and has certainly produced a readable book. 
As a collection the volumes are admirable.”—Sritish Quarterly Rev. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONET- 


AGE for 1878. Under the Especial Patronage of HER MAJESTY. 

Corrected by the Nobility. 47th Edition. 1 vol. with the Arms 

beautifully engraved, handsomely bound, gilt edges, 31s. 

“This work is the most perfect and elaborate record of the living 
and recently deceased members of the Peerage of the Three Kingdoms 
as it stands at thisday. It isa most useful publication.”— Times. 


The LIFE of MARIE ANTOINETTE. 


Fed Professor CHARLES DUKE YON Cheap Edition. Form- 
the New Volume of** HURST & BLA ACKETY’S STANDARD 
li BRARY.” With Portrait, 5s. bound. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
CALEB BOOTH’S CLERK. By Mrs. 


2. LISSA BANKS, Author of ‘The Manchester. Man,’ &c. 


By Miss 


Amon; 





MARGERY TRAVERS. 


BEWICKE, Author of ‘ Onwards, but Whither ?’ &c. 3 vols. 


BROTHER GABRIEL. By M. 
BETHAM-EDWARDS, Author of * Kitty,’ * Bridget,’ &c. 3 vols. 
“* Brother Gabriel’ is in every sense a remarkable novel, worthy of 
Miss Edwards's reputation. "—Sunday Times 
* Brother Gabriel’ will be one of the most popular novels of the 
season. It is replete with the deepest interest. The characters are 
lifelike.”—Court Journal. 


BOTH in the WRONG. By Mrs. John 


KENT SPENDER, Author of ‘ Mark Eylmer’s Revenge.’ 3 vols, 
“The tone of this novel is pleasant and healthy, and it is written 
with care. In Mrs. Elmore the author has drawn a beautiful and 
noble character.—Pall Mall Gazette. 
‘*A remarkably clever and interesting novel.”— Messenger. 
“ A story worked out in the choicest language, abounding in incident, 
and in which the characters are drawn with striking individuality. 
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tities 
Through the Dark Continent ; or, the Sources 


of the Nile, around the Great Lakes of Equa- 
torial Africa, and down the Livingstone 


River to the Atlantic Ocean. By Henry M. 
Stanley. 2 vols. Portraits, Maps, and 
Illustrations. (Sampson Low & Co.) 


(First Notice.) 

Tue public have no cause to complain of 
delay in the publication of the volumes con- 
taining an account of Mr. Stanley’s remarkable 
journey through the “ Dark Continent.” The 
same energy which enabled that traveller in 
the course of his explorations to overcome 
obstacles from which less determined spirits 
would have recoiled, has been brought to 
bear upon the preparation of his narrative. 
Hardly four months have elapsed since 
he again set foot upon English soil, and 
already readers find themselves in possession of 
two bulky volumes, containing his narrative 
and illustrated with elaborate maps and. care- 
fully executed woodcuts. The mechanical 
labour involved in the production of such a 
work is immense, and so speedy a publication 
would not have been possible, had not our 
explorer manfully resisted all those social 
allurements held out to men who have accom- 
plished something out of the common run, 
and given his close attention to the prepara- 
tion of his work. It is known that Mr. 
Stanley’s absence from certain geographical 
gatherings has given offence in a few quarters, 
but all who are sincerely interested in the 
work performed by him, and are not bent 
merely upon “‘lionizing,” will consider that, by 
placing them so speedily in possession of the 
result of his labours, he has amply atoned for 
the disappointment caused by not having had 
him in their midst. 

The letters published in the pages of the 
Daily Telegraph have prepared the public 
for an interesting, nay, exciting, narrative, 
and in this respect readers will certainly not 
be disappointed. The principal events of this 
Anglo-American expedition are known. On 
the 17th of November, 1874, having previously 
made a trip to the Lufiji Delta, an account 
of which is reserved for a separate volume, 
Mr. Stanley started with 356 men from the 
oast opposite Zanzibar. He circumnavigated 
the Victoria Nyanza, visited the Luta Nzige, 
explored the shores of Tanganyika, and finally 
seé out from Nyangwe, on that wonderful 
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voyage down the Congo, upon which his fame 
as a geographical pioneer will mainly depend. 
On the 9th of August, 1877, the 999th day 
from the date of his departure from Zanzibar, 
he was met by the European residents of 
Boma, a factory near the mouth of the river, 
whose timely assistance had preserved his ex- 
pedition from disaster when within a short 
distance of the desired goal. 

“We had gradually descended some five 
hundred feet along declining spurs when we saw 
a scattered string of hammocks appearing, and 
gleams of startling whiteness, such as were given 
by fine linen and twills. A buzz of wonder ran 
along our column. Proceeding a little further we 
stopped, and in a short time I was face to face 
with four white—ay, truly white men! As I 
looked into their faces, I blushed to find that I 
was wondering at their paleness. Poor pagan 
Africans—Rwoma of Uzinji, and man - eating 
tribes of the Livingstone! The whole secret of 
their wonder and curiosity flashed upon me at once, 
What arrested the twanging bow and the deadly 
trigger of the cannibals? What but the weird 
pallor of myself and Frank! In the same manner 
the sight of the pale faces of the Embomma 
merchants gave me the slightest suspicion of an 
involuntary shiver. The pale colour, after so long 
gazing on rich black and richer bronze, had some- 
thing of an unaccountable ghastliness. I could 
not divest myself of the feeling that they must 
be sick; yet, as I compare their complexions to 
what I now view, I should say they were olive, 
sunburnt, dark. Yet there was something very 
self-possessed about the carriage of these white 
men. It was grand; a little self-pride mixed 
with cordiality. I could not remember just then 
that I had witnessed such bearing among any 
tribe throughout Africa. They spoke well also ; 
the words they uttered hit the sense pat; without 
gesture, they were perfectly intelligible. How 
strange! It was quite delightful to observe the 
slight nods of the head; the intelligent facial 
movements were admirably expressive. They 
were completely clothed, and neat also; I ought 
to say immaculately clean. Jaunty straw hats, 
coloured neck-ties, patent leather boots, well-cut 
white clothes, virtuously clean! I looked from 
them to my people, and then I fear I felt almost 
like being grateful to the Creator that I was not 
black as they, and that these finely dressed, well- 
spoken whites claimed me as friend and kin. 
Yet I did not dare to place myself upon an equality 
with them as yet; the calm blue and grey eyes 
rather awed me, and the immaculate purity of 
their clothes dazzled me. I was content to sup- 
pose myself a kind of connecting link between 
the white and the African for the time being.” 

No other expedition ever fitted out for the 
exploration of Africa disposed of means equal 
to those granted by the proprietors of 
the Daily Telegraph and the New York 
Herald ; and no other expedition, as far 
as we remember, has been attended with so 
great a sacrifice of human life. Of Stanley’s 
three European companions two— Edward 
Pocock and Frederick Barker—died of fever, 
the third— Francis John Pocock—perished 
through his own foolhardiness at the falls of 
Masasa. No less than fifty-eight natives died 
in battle or were murdered; 112 succumbed 
to disease or starvation. Mr. Stanley has 
been reproached with too free a use of the 
rifle. He has been blamed, more especially, 
for his second fight with the Bumbireh 
islanders—provoked, no doubt, but certainly 
not calculated to facilitate the progress of 
future explorers, or to illustrate the principles 
of Christianity. The account of this deplor- 
able affair, a; first published in the Daily 
Telegraph, warranted in our opinion the 
censure passed upon Mr. Stanley, nor are the 





explanations now offered calculated to justify 
his conduct in the eyes of those who consider 
that recourse should be had to brute force 
only to repel attack. At the same time it is 
pretty certain that Mr. Stanley’s successes 
would have been less had he not disposed of 
a well-armed body of men, and made free use 
of the means of offence placed at his command 
whenever the exigencies of the case seemed to 
warrant it. Thus much may be conceded. 
The unprovoked hostility of the Wanyaturu 
would have compelled almost any other 
traveller to turn back, and the expedition 
would have broken down even before the 
Victoria Nyanza had been reached. Hilde- 
brandt, who only recently found himself com- 
pelled to return to the coast, when within sight 
of his goal, Mount Kenia, would undoubtedly 
have attained the object of his journey had he 
been able to dispose of an armed force like 
Mr. Stanley. And, whatever his bearing 
towards the tribes he encountered in his jour- 
ney, Mr. Stanley certainly understood how 
to gain the good-will and affection of most of 
his followers. He watched over their welfare 
almost with the tenderness of a father, nor 
rested until he had restored the survivors of 
his expeditionary force to their friends and 
relations at Zanzibar. 

Amongst the notable persons with whom 
his wanderings in Africa brought him into 
contact there are two who have recently fur- 
nished matter for newspaper articles. The 
foremost of these is Mtesa, the “ Emperor” 
of Uganda, to use Mr, Stanley’s grandiloquent 
translation of the native title of Kabaka. When 
Speke and Grant visited this African potentate 
he by no means impressed them favourably. 
But he has certainly improved since then, and 
is evidently desirous of gaining the good 
opinion of strangers who visit his court. 


“In person Mtesa is tall, probably 6 feet 1 inch, 
and slender. He has very intelligent and agreeable 
features, reminding me of some of the faces of the 
great stone images at Thebes, and of the statues in 
the museum at Cairo. He has the same fulness 
of lips, but their grossness is relieved by the 
general expression of amiability blended with 
dignity that pervades his face, and the large, lus- 
trous, lambent eyes that lend it a strange beauty, 
and are typical of the race from which I believe 
him to have sprung. His colour is of a dark red 
brown, of a wonderfully smooth surface. When 
not engaged in council, he throws off unreservedly 
the bearing that characterizes him when on the 
throne, and gives rein to his humour, indulging in 
hearty peals of laughter. He seems to be inter- 
ested in the discussion of the manners and customs 
of European courts, and to be enamoured of hear- 
ing of the wonders of civilization. He is ambitious 
to imitate, as much as lies in his power, the ways 
of the white man. When any piece of information 
is given him, he takes upon himself the task of 
translating it to his wives and chiefs, though many 
of the latter understand the Sawahili language as 
well as he does himself....He is undoubtedly a 
man who possesses great natural talents, but he also 
shows sometimes the waywardness, petulance, and 
withal the frank, exuberant, joyous moods of youth. 
I will also admit that Mtesa can be politic, but he 
has also a child’s unstudied ease of manner. Mean- 
while, he yy to me to be a generous prince 
and a frank and intelligent man, and one whose 
character was well worth studying for its novel 
intensity and extreme originality, and also as one 
whom I judged could be made to subserve higher 
ends than he suspected he was fashioned for.” 


Mtesa, some time before Mr. Stanley’s visit, 
had embraced Islam, but our author succeeded 
in making him a nominal convert to Chris- 
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tianity, willing to give a friendly reception to 
Christian missionaries. We quite agree with 
Mr. Stanley when he points out the impor- 
tance of converting powerful rulers rather than 
individual members of impotent tribes, and 
pertinently remarks that Africans cannot be 
expected to be satisfied with spiritual improve- 
ment only. Mtesa’s conversion, however, 
appears to have been a very nominal affair, 
for though we have not recently heard about 
wholesale massacres, such as were customary 
during Speke’s and Long's visit, M. Linant de 
Bellefonds relates how an unfortunate soldier 
was beheaded for smoking within 200 yards of 
the king’s palace, an officer led to execution 
for entering the king’s presence at an inoppor- 
tune moment, and a woman wantonly shot 
through the head. 

Mirambo, the great warrior-chief of Western 
Unyamwezi, appears to have been a man of a 
very different type. Mr. Stanley, in the earlier 
part of his journey, refers to him as ‘‘a law- 
less bandit,” but personal contact wrought a 
wonderful change in the traveller’s opinions. 
Mirambo quite captivated his visitor, who found 
him to be a “thorough African gentleman” in 
appearance. Naturally enough Mr. Stanley 
had formed quite a different idea of the terrible 
bandit who struck his telling blows at native 
chiefs and Arabs with all the rapidity of a 
Frederick the Great environed by foes. He is 
described as “a handsome, regular-featured, 
mild-voiced, soft-spoken man, with what one 
might call a ‘meek’ demeanour, very generous 
and open-handed.” His eyes, however, “ had 
the steady, calm gaze of a master.” This 
powerful chieftain declares himself desirous 
of promoting trade, and promises to extend a 
cordial welcome to any white man who would 
like to pass through his country. Mr, Stanley 
sealed his friendship with him by going 
through the ceremony of blood brotherhood, 
which consists in intermingling the blood of 
the two persons concerned, the officiating 
friend exclaiming aloud :— 

“Tf either of you break this brotherhood now 
established between you, may the lion devour 
him, the serpent poison him, bitterness be in his 
food, his friends desert him, his gun burst in his 
hands and wound him, and everything that is bad 
do wrong to him until death.” 

Mr. Stanley is at his best when delineating 
native character. His thorough knowledge of at 
least one African language here proved of im- 
mense advantage tohim. A traveller merely de- 
pendent upon the services of interpreters could 
not have obtained the same amount of informa- 
tion, or the same insight into African modes 
of thought. Mr. Stanley’s narrative cannot 
fail to raise these children of nature in our 
estimation. Listen to the pleading of one of 
these savages when Uledi, his cousin, and one 
of the best men of the expeditionary force, was 
about to be punished for having appropriated 
some beads :— 

“The master is wise. All things that happen 
he writes in a book. Each day there is something 
written. We, black men, know nothing; neither 
have we any memory. What we said yesterday 
is to-day forgotten. Yet the master forgets 
nothing. Perhaps if the master will look into 


his books he may see something in it about Uledi. 
How Uledi behaved on Lake Tanganika ; how he 
rescued Zaidi from the cataract; how he has saved 
mapy men whose names I cannot remember from 
the river, Bill Ali, Mabruki, Kom-Kusi, and 
others ; how he worked harder on the canoes than 
any three men; bow he has been the first to listen 





to your voice always ; how he has been the father 
of the boat-boys, and many other things. With 
Uledi, master, the boat-boys are good and ready; 
without him they are nothing. Uledi is Shumari’s 
brother. If Uledi is bad, Shumari is good. Uledi 
is my cousin. If, as the chiefs say, Uledi should 
be punished, Shumari says he will take a half of 
the punishment ; then give Saywa the other half, 
and set Uledi free. Saywa has spoken.” 

Nor can anything be more touching than 
the scenes which were enacted when Mr. 
Stanley’s followers landed on their return to 
Zanzibar, and when they took a final leave 
of him.— 


“The boat-keel kissed the beach, and the 
impatient fellows leaped out and upwards, and 
danced in ecstacy on the sands of their island ; 
they then kneeled down, bowed their faces to the 
dear soil, and cried out with emotion their thanks 
to Allah! . . . They were sweet and sad moments, 
those of parting. What a long, long aad true 
friendship was here sundered! Through what 
strange vicissitudes of life had they not followed 
me! What wild and varied scenes had we not 
seen together! What a noble fidelity these un- 
tutored souls had exhibited! The chiefs were 
had been witnesses of the joy of Livingstone at the 
sight of me; they were the men to whom I 
entrusted the safeguard of Livingstone on his last 
and fatal journey, who had mourned by his corpse 
at Muilala, and borne the illustrious dead to the 
Indian Ocean. And, in a flood of sudden recollec- 
tion, all the stormy period here ended rushed in 
upon my mind; the whole panorama of danger 
and tempest through which these gallant fellows 
had so staunchly stood by me,—these gallant 
fellows now parting from me. Rapidly, as in some 
apocalyptic vision, every scene of strife with Man 
and Nature through which these poor men and 
women had borne me company, and solaced me 
by the simple sympathy of common suffering, 
came hurrying across my memory ; for each face 
before me was associated with some adventure or 
some peril, reminded me of some triumph or some 
loss, What a wild, weird retrosp -t it was, that 
mind’s flash over the troubled past! So like a 
trout lous dream !” 

And here we part, for the present, with this 
most fascinating and instructive narrative of 
travel and adventure, reserving for a second 
notice a consideration of some of the geo- 
graphical and scientific results achieved. 








A Reprint. 
(Cheltenham, 


Dover's Annalia Dubrensia, 
Edited by E. R. Vyvyan. 
Williams & Son.) 

A FASHION was prevalent through the seven- 

teenth century of addressing encomiastic 

verses to authors on their publications, and to 
people who had distinguished themselves, or 
become notorious in any way. The ‘ Annalia 

Dubrensia’ is a curious example of this 

fashion. 

It seems certain that as early as the reign 
of Henry the Eighth there were public games 
every year on the Cotswolds, in Gloucester- 
shire, near Campden. Anthony 4 Wood says 
that “they were begun and continued at a 
certain time for forty years by one Rob. Dover.” 
But this is a mistake, for John Heywood, in 
his ‘ Proverbs,’ about the year 1550, refers to 
them in the epigram,— 

He fometh like a bore, the beast should seem bolde, 

For he is as fierce as a lyon of Cotswolde ; 

and Hone agrees in the introduction to 

Strutt’s ‘Sports and Pastimes’: the “lyon of 

Cotswolde” being, of course, in allusion to the 

prize-fights. Rudder, in his histery of the 

county, follows Wood, and makes Dover to 
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be the founder of the games, although else. 
where he states that “at Whitsuntide ” there 
had been, before Dover’s time, “an antient 
gathering of people for sports on the Cots. 
wolds,” a kind of extensive Whitsun-Ala 
“ having a lord and lady of the feast, pages, ond 
jesters, and pipe and tabor.”’ In fact, although 
some of the poems in the volume praise Dover 
as “the inventor” or the beginner of “the 
pedigree of Cotswold-sports,” others addregs 
him merely as “the reviver” and “preserver” of 
“the Revells.” However, it is allowed that 
he made both himself and the Whitsun sports 
very famous in his lifetime: and they con- 
tinued to be so, with an interruption under 
Puritan ascendency during the Commonwealth, 
for many years afterwards. 

The ‘Annalia’ is composed of laudatory 
poems, addressed to Robert Dover, from about 
thirty writers, among whom we find the names 
of Ben Jonson, Michael Drayton, John Trus- 
sel, William Basse, and Owen Feltham, As 
poems these compositions have no great merit ; 
but they are curious, as containing some illus- 
trations of contemporary manners and customs, 
The last is by Thomas Heywood, preceded by 
“ A congratulatory poem to my Poeticall and 
learned Noble Friends, Compilers of this 
Booke,” from the pen of Dover himself. It 
is, however, not at all likely that the collec 
tion was “compiled” by them in any other 
sense than as contributors. The poems were 
probably, if not certainly, written at various 
times, spreading probably over some twenty 
or thirty years, and first printed by Dover 
himself when a sufficient number of them had 
accumulated ; this was in 1636. 

The first edition is an excessively rare book ; 
possibly not half a dozen copies exist. One 
is in the Grenville collection in the British 
Museum. This is remarkable as having an 
unique leaf of presentation, printed: “For 
the much Honoured Sir Thomas Trevor, 
Knight, one of the Barons of the Exchequer”; 
above is added, in manuscript, the date, 1640, 
and below, “Robt Dover his Presentation.” 
Both these additions are in the autograph of 
Robert Dover himself. There is a frontis- 
piece, a woodcut, representing some of tie 
games. For example, women dancing, men 
playing at single-stick or back-sword, wrest 
ling, horse-racing, coursing, &c. The grand- 
son of Robert Dover reprinted the book about 
1690: and it has been again very carefully 
reprinted, with a good preface, a year or two 
ago, for private circulation, by Mr. Grosart. 

Our space will not allow us to make extracts 
from the original, nor do more than refer to 
the frequent allusions to customs and places 
which now supply its chief interest. The 
parallel to the Cotswold sports insisted on by 
almost every one of the authors is, of course, 
the Olympic games. We quote one passage, 
for the sake of its references to other things: 
the writer, John Cole :— 

Who’s this reneweth the Old World ? and brings 
Tempe to Cotswold? Drawes the sport of Kings 
From farre Olimpus hither? Makes the Games 

Of Hide-parke common : as their Citie Dames! 
Drawne in their Hackney coaches. 

And one more, from an “ Eglogue,” by Thomas 
Randall, in which Colin complains of the 
Puritans :-— 

Some melancholly swaines about have gone, 

To teach all Zeale, their own complection, 


Choler, they will admit, sometimes, I see ; 
But Fleagme and Sanguine no Religions bee ; 
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— 

These teach that Dauncing is a Jezabell, 

‘And Barley-breake the ready way to Hell; 

The Morice, /dolls ; Whitson-ales can bee 

But profane Reliques of a Jubilee : 

These in a Zeale, t’ expresse how much they doe 
The Organs hate, have silenced Bagg-pipes too, 
And harmlesse Maypoles, all are railed upon, 
‘As if they were the towers of Babilon. 

Richard Graves, in his ‘ Spiritual Quixote,’ 
has an account of the gathering at Cotswold, 
and describes how the Methodist preacher is 
pelted with dirt, just as (in his exhortation 
and reproof) he “ was sliding into the nature 
of regeneration and the new birth.” The 
Cotswold games, so famous for many years, 

dually fell into neglect and disrepute about 
the middle of the last century, and were 
finally put an end to altogether about thirty 
years ago. Whether the ‘ Annalia Dubrensia’ 
was worth reprinting in our own days is a 
matter which may admit of question. We are 
not disposed to find fault with it, because the 
republication of any very rare book, which 
happens to contain historical or local illus- 
trations, even if it have no other recommenda- 
tion, is worth the doing. But we think that 
Mr. Grosart’s edition of fifty copies would 
probably supply all the demand there is likely 
tobe. Of one thing, however, we are quite 
sure, that it would be scarcely possible to find a 
worse editor than Mr. E. R. Vyvyan. 

Mr. Vyvyan’s want of every quality which 
an editor should possess is conspicuous. He 
cannot even write intelligible English. We 
give his first paragraph entire :-— 

“Tn bringing this most interesting collection of 
old poems more generally before the notice of the 
public, I think it is necessary that I should give 
a slight sketch of the games from their foundation, 
together with all facts that I have been able to 
discover in connexion with them, their founder 
and the locality in which they took place. But, 
to be brief.” 

What the meaning of the ‘But, to be 
brief” in this place may be we cannot say ; 
but we can object that Mr. Vyvyan has “ dis- 
covered” nothing at all. There is not one 
single bit of new information in his introduction 
from beginning to end. His “ discoveries ” 
are spoken of more than once. For example, 
“T am unable to discover satisfactorily the 
exact date when Dover [as he calls it] com- 
menced to hold these meetings,” but he believes 
that Shakspeare attended them, on the evidence 
of a passage in the ‘Merry Wives of Windsor,’ 
which the best commentators have usually 
taken as referring to the earlier games before 
Dover’s time. In fact, Mr. Vyvyan does 
not seem to have made up his mind whether 
Dover founded or revived the sports, in spite 
of the repeated proofs in the book itself that 
he was not the founder. He says, “I have 
reasons for believing the date of Dover’s birth, 
1575, to be correct,” but he does not give his 
reasons, and it may be questioned whether 
he has any of his own “ discovering.” 

Once more: we are told that “of the writers 
of the poems I have been enabled to discover 
the whereabouts of the following”; and, not 
improperly, passes by Drayton, Ben Jonson, 
and Heywood, as having been heard of before 
his “discoveries” began. He then gives some 
account of about half of the authors, extracted 
from the commonest sources and extremely 
meagre ; of John Trussel, all he “ discovered ” 
is that he “ was a Warwickshire man.” Even 
Wood’s ‘ Athenze’ would have told him some- 
thing more. The same may be said about 





John Ballard, or William Basse, and he has 
failed entirely to find out anything about 
John Monson. 

From one sentence we should suspect Mr. 
Vyvyan, though he dates from Cheltenham, 
to be a cockney ; he writes thus of the Cots- 
wold games: “ which, although now stopped, 
at their first taking place they far from acted 
injuriously on the people.” And we strongly 
recommend him to furnish the world with the 
evidence for the fact which he asserts, about 
people whom we presume he knows well, and 
who are still alive, although more than 250 
years old ; we give the statement, as recorded 
by himself :-— 

“Tt is a great pity that Englishmen of the nine- 
teenth century were unable to conduct themselves 
with the decorum and propriety of their ancestors 
of 250 years previously—who enjoyed themselves 
under the patronage and masteiship of the cere- 
monies of Dover without causing grievous scandals 
in the neighbourhood—and who, but for their 
licence and impropriety, might even now be re- 
lishing every Whitsun Thursday the games in- 
vented by ‘sweet Master Dover.’” 

After this it is scarcely worth noticing that 
Mr. Vyvyan informs us that “the Carnival” 
is a Whitsuntide institution ; but readers may 
very reasonably complain that he does not 
appear to have taken the trouble ever to look 
at a copy of the first edition of the ‘ Annalia,’ 
and we are left, therefore, in doubt as to 
whether he has reprinted from the first or 
the second. Mr. Vyvyan, probably, if he ever 
has seen both, has not the wit to distinguish 
between the one and the other, for he acknow- 
ledges himself to be uncertain whether a copy 
in the library of the late Sir Thomas Phillipps 
is, or is not, ‘‘ the reprint ”; meaning, of course, 
the second edition by Rt. Dover’s grandson. 
The two editions are very different; the 
frontispiece alone is a sufficient guide. If it 
were not almost too absurd, we should suspect 
that Mr. Vyvyan has never even read the 
‘ Annalia’; for although horse-racing is men- 
tioned in several poems, he tells us (we give 
the whole paragraph in his peculiar style), “ In 
1819 horse races were added to the establish- 
ment, the programme for that year is most 
amusing.” 

It has not often been our ill-luck to meet 
with an old book so badly edited, or with an 
editor who is so incompetent, and, at the same 
time, so convinced of the great literary value 
of his labours. 








Modern India and the Indians. By Monier 
Williams, D.C.L. (Triibner & Co.) 
In reproducing in more permanent form the 
remarkable letters addressed during his late 
stay in India to this and other journals, Prof. 
Monier Williams is doing a useful work, while 
gratifying a generally expressed desire. He 
was, as he tells us, born in India, and brought 
up among those Indian traditions and sym- 
pathies which so often formed a valuable 
element in the training of the civilian 
of former days. But Prof. Williams was 
otherwise exceptionally qualified to ex- 
amine the vast network of social problems 
which India presents. From the days of his 
Haileybury Professorship, the keynote of his 
advice to those who were to deal with the 
natives has ever been “ Learn Sanskrit” ; by 
so doing could they alone rightly understand 
not only all the more important languages, 





but also the history, traditions, beliefs, and 
customs of the people ; and this “‘ without pre- 
judice ” to the other rewards which should be 
added to the faithful student, for its own sake, 
of that ancient tongue. Himself a distinguished 
master of the language, and assiduous culti- 
vator for many years of the treasures it unlocks, 
the record of his actual impressions of India 
has a peculiar value. He gives a humorous 
account of his first day of real Indian life ; the 
intense interest and excitement at finding him- 
self among scenes of which he had for so long 
read and heard and dreamed ; and the mingled 
strangeness and familiarity of everything. for, 
according to the Eastern saying, “ the distance 
between the ear and the eye is very small, but 
the difference between hearing and seeing is 
very great.” He hesitated over the most idiom- 
atic phrase for inquiring the dinner hour, but 
he was able to receive a deputation of Brahmins, 
and hold a discussion in Sanskrit with them, un- 
thinkingly, however, shaking hands with, and 
thereby defiling, the chief Pundit. The com- 
monest actions of daily life, observed the more 
closely for their freshness, riveted his atten- 
tion owing to their connexion with the religious 
system ; and religious practices commonly un- 
heeded, or thought trivial, or, it may be, dis- 
gusting, appear very different when described 
by one who both cares and knows how to 
interpret them. Not the least interesting 
chapters are those relating to the Parsees, 
allied, however distantly, in blood and in 
creed to the Brahmins, but forming a 
strong contrast to the latter by their energy 
of character and purity of faith, Many 
will be glad also to read again the chapter 
on rosaries, which first appeared in these 
columns, with its striking sketch of the old 
man discovered in the jungle telling his 
beads—no lazy pastime here, for they were 
the size of cannon balls. But, admitting the 
utility of the practice, the Tibetan prayer- 
wheel, as Prof. Williams says, is a far more 
valuable invention, transcending the rosary in 
fact as the spinning-jenny does the spinning- 
wheel. Prof. Williams discusses at some 
length the resemblances and differences be- 
tween Brahminism, Buddhism, Islam, and 
Christianity. He notes with approval that 
the advocates of the great religions of 
the world, while holding fast each to his 
own faith, are now accustomed to examine the 
doctrines of others in a spirit of courtesy and 
forbearance, and he regrets that our language 
has no generic term more polite than 
“heathen ” to designate the non-Christian. 

It sometimes happens that long-continued 
study of a system produces a sympathy and 
approval (witness M. Sainte-Beuve’s tem- 
porary Port Royalism !) which tend to become 
excessive ; and some such process, we cannot 
but think, tinges the authors views of 
Brahminism, both when he discusses its 
practical operation and when he compares 
it with other faiths. Of Buddhism, on 
the other hand, he writes with a certain 
impatience, and—ignoring for the moment 
the excellent practice above referred to—says 
that their “highest aim is to be blown out 
like a candle.” Even if this is quite a fair 
interpretation of Nirvana, it may be doubted 
whether in practice the ultimate aim of the 
ordinary Buddhist differs greatly from the 
Brahminical idea of absorption into the Deity. 
Assuming his individuality at an end, can 
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any one, not being a mystic, apprehend 
the difference in practical result to him- 
self between final “absorption” and “ ex- 
tinction”? At all events the loss of identity, 
the cessation of personal existence — an 
idea from which millions in Europe shrink, 
but which millions in Asia desire—is the 
promise and aim in either creed. Nor 
does Buddhism fall behind Brahminisim in its 
lofty moral teaching; while in condemning 
the tyranny of caste and priestcraft it is an 
advance on Brahminism, as it was, in fact, a 
reaction against it. 

The author’s “ conviction ” that Christianity 
has more points of contact with Hinduism 
than it has with Islam will startle many 
people ; but the “ points of contact” differ so 
entirely in character that it is this, and not 
their numbers, that must be considered if we 
would avoid confusion. It may perhaps be 
assumed, though it has been questioned by 
infallible and other authorities, that the 
Mohammedan and the Christian worship the 
same God; they hold the same view of the 
human soul, and have certain other doctrines 
and historical occurrences in common. 
On the other hand, while the Hindoo’s 
conceptions of Deity and of the human 
soul are essentially different from the Chris- 
tian’s, he believes in the “necessity of 
sacrifice,’ and the “idea of incarnation is 
familiar” to him. The Christian, however, 
disbelieves, historically, in the Hindoo’s incar- 
nations, though the latter, from his point of 
view, can afford to be more liberal. A learned 
Pundit, whom Prof. Williams mentions, said 
that 
“the English were a new people, and had only the 
record of one Avatara ; but the Hindoos were an 
ancient people, and had the account of a great 
many, and that if the Puranas were examined 
they would probably be found to record the incar- 
nation of Christ.” 


To the ‘‘ philosopher,” then, for whom “ all 
religions are equally false,” the points of 
contact here may seem more important than 
those between Christianity and Islam. Prof. 
Williams’s “ philosophy” is of a very different 
order ; nevertheless, the ordinary Christian, as 
well as the Mohammedan, will generally, we 
suspect, however unphilosophically, take the 
opposite view. Prof. Williams insists that the 
pure Pantheistic and not necessarily idolatrous 
Brahminism must not be confounded with the 
popular Hinduism. He admits, indeed, that 
this is naturally developed from the former, 
but he holds that much of the popular religion 
throughout India is aboriginal and pre-Aryan, 
the fact being that Hinduism, though not 
popularly supposed to proselytize, has absorbed 
and assimilated whole series of such creeds, 
and will always be ready to do so on two 
conditions, viz., admission of the spiritual 
supremacy of the Brahmins, and conformity to 
caste rules. In the south of India, where reli- 
gion is even more interwoven, he tells his 
readers, with daily life than in the North, 
Brahminism and Hinduism, having been less 
influenced by Islam, exist in greater purity. 
But the characteristic feature of religion there is 
the belief in legions of devils, the demon race 
perhaps who opposed the first Dravidian and 
Aryan immigrants, and whose ranks are in- 
cessantly recruited by the spirits of evil men, 
They have to be propitiated on all occasions ; 
the offering, duly presented at a certain tomb, 





of brandy and cigars, may indicate the former 
status of one of these beings. 

As to missionary work, Prof. Williams thinks 
that, on the whole, the best is done in their 
schools. He gives many excellent reasons 
why the people should become Christians, and 
many more why they do not, and why, per- 
haps (as these reasons are of the essence of 
the religion assailed), they are not likely 
to become so. Still more might be done. 
Missionaries might learn Sanskrit, and become 
conversant with the systems and sacred books 
which they undertake to refute. We should 
remember, too, that Christianity is an Oriental 
religion, and would be more acceptable, not to 
say more intelligible, in an Oriental than in 
an English form. He would also allow caste 
customs to be retained whenever possible. 
But the point on which he feels and insists 
most strongly, not merely in this connexion, 
but as the turning point on which the con- 
tinuance of our rule in India depends, is the 
successful cultivation of sympathy between 
the governing and governed. The substantial 
benefits of our rule, he says, are obvious to the 
most superficial observer, but neither justice nor 
education, public works nor famine subscrip- 
tions will avail anything while that sympathy 
is absent ; and things have not improved in 
this respect since the Mutiny. Prof. Williams, 
while pointing out that the fault is by no 
means all on one side, addresses himself chiefly 
to our own short-comings, arguing the ques- 
tion with the earnestness of a large-hearted 
man who feels the importance of the subject. 
Ignorance, he thinks, is at the root of the 
matter ; ignorance of the history, “ ideas, feel- 
ings, drift of thought, religious and intellectual 
development,”’ and consequently “an unfairly 
low estimate of the moral, social, and religious 
condition of the people of India, and of their 
intellectual capacity”; ignorance even of the 
natural features and productions of the country ; 
ignorance, finally, of Sanskrit, and all that 
this implies. It may be hoped that increased 
knowledge will, on both sides, by awakening 
interest lead to sympathy. Certainly no 
educated person will be— 
prone to despise as an ignorant’and inferior race 
the men who compiled the laws of Manu, one of 
the most remarkable literary productions of the 
world ; who composed systems of ethics worthy of 
Christianity ; who imagined the Ramayana and 
the Mahabharata, poems in some respects out- 
rivalling the Iliad and the Odyssey ; who invented 
for themselves the science of grammar, arithmetic, 
astronomy, logic,” &c. 

The practical difficulty is with their very 
remote and often degenerate descendants. 
Prof. Williams noticed that the Pundits 
who visited him always came very early 
in the day, and discovered that this was in 
order that they might return to wash off, 
in their morning ablution, the defilement 
they had contracted in the visit. This is 
philosophically curious, but the ordinary 
Englishman will hardly believe that this 
ceremonial belief does not imply a personal 
loathing. He will be apt, too, in answer to 
another appeal, to object that it is a very long 
time since we ‘‘occupied the same home in 
Central Asia,” and that it is difficult to love 
a man because he is an Aryan, especially if 
he will not dine with you, or spits on the 
ground after he has touched you. Prof. 
Williams recounts their many amiable quali- 
ties :-— 





“TI have found no people in Europe more 

religious, none more patiently persevering in 
common duties, none more docile and amenable 
to authority, none more courteous or respectful 
to age and learning, none more dutiful to parents, 
none more faithful in service.” 
Nor, he says, are their vices beyond the 
European average, and he hints that, while 
they have much to learn from us, our young. 
men may also learn something by intercourse. 
with theirs. It is probably desirable that 
the young Englishman should be taught that 
a man of another race is not necessarily, in 
so far as he differs from him, the Englishman, 
an inferior being. Even a little cosmopolitan- 
ism will not hurt him; his own arritre 
pensée on the subject will preserve him from 
any extravagances; but the Englishman in 
India may and should honestly feel that his 
is, at least as to capacity for rule, the superior 
race. If we are not this, we have no business 
there; if we were not, we should never have. 
got there; but this sense of superiority need 
never lead to contempt for the governed race, 
nor to the soreness which Prof. Williams says 
exists among them, at not being more em- 
ployed under Government. This is a com- 
plicated question, on which it is impossible 
here to enter. Prof. Williams seems to think: 
we are going in this direction at least as fast 
as is prudent. 

No one will suspect Prof. Williams of luke- 
warmness about education. His warnings, 
therefore, on the mischievous and unpractical 
character of much that goes by that name, 
and his suggestions for amendment, should 
be read with attention. Although Prof. 
Williams may not have grappled with all the 
difficulties or fathomed all the causes of the 
want of sympathy, we may earnestly com- 
mend his remarks to every Englishman in 
India. The conduct of each individual tells, 
and each one helps, for good or evil, to create 
the general tone, on which the conduct of the 
lower class of Englishmen much depends. 
Of the urgency and importance of the ques- 
tion there can be no doubt, and if we fail in 
conciliating the sympathies of the people we 
may cease to arrogate to ourselves the higher 
and finer qualities of a ruling race. We 
should add that Prof. Williams does not con- 
fine himself to preaching. He is now work- 
ing to establish at Oxford an Indian Institute, 
which, if supported and equipped as it de- 
serves, will, we trust, be of great practical 
value in this and other respects, and will also 
wipe away the reproach entailed by the absence 
of any such institution. 








The Book of Tobit: a Chaldee Text, from @ 


unique MS. in the Bodleian Library, with 
other Rabbinical Texts, English Translations, 
and the Itala, Edited by Ad. Neubauer, 
M.A. (Clarendon Press.) 
Or all the deutero-canonical books Tobit is 
certainly the most interesting. 
and child-like story made the Book of Tobit as 
popular in the Christian church as the canon- 
ical Book of Esther was, and still is in the 
Jewish synagogue. Like the story in its 
canonical rival, which has been told and retold 
in various forms and with different embellish- 
ments, as may be seen from a comparison 
of the Hebrew text with the Midrash, the 
Chaldee paraphrases, and the additions there- 


unto in the Greek, the tale of Tobit has been 
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.expanded and abridged and variously adorned 
according to Hebrew, Alexandrian, and other 
fashions, to suit the respective tastes of the 

oples in whose language it was recited. 
Like our folk-lore, it was adapted in garb and 
diction to the different districts of the same 
country. Hence the various recensions of it, 
not only in the different countries and various 
languages, but in the same country and in the 
same language, of which the three Greek 
versions and the three Latin versions all 
materially deviating from each other, are strik- 
ing illustrations. The canonical Latin version 
of Tobit contained in the Vulgate, St. Jerome 
tells us, he made in one day from a Chaldee 
text. Though sundry forms of this popular 
story must have existed among the Jews, and 
though the whole complexion of the book 
shows that it is of Palestinian origin, thus 
corroborating this learned father’s statement, 
yet no Chaldee text of the Book of Tobit has 
hitherto come to light. 

Amongst the MSS. recently acquired by the 
Bodleian Library there is a volume containing 
a collection of different Midrashim. And 
though the MS. in question was copied by 
a scribe, in the fifteenth century, in Greek- 
rabbinical characters, yet it is in this MS. 
that the indefatigable Dr. Neubauer discovered 
.a Chaldee text of the Book of Tobit, which 
he assures us “‘in a more complete form was 
the original from which the translation of the 
Vulgate was made.” The lateness of the MS. 
does not in the slightest degree militate 
against this conclusion, for it is well known 
that ancient documents have not unfrequently 
become known to us through late transcripts. It 
is the complexion and nature of the text when 
compared with the Vulgate which must decide 
whether the Chaldee recension now discovered 
is the original from which St. Jerome made 
his translation. To test this we subjoin 
extracts from Dr. Neubauer's own translation of 
the Chaldee and a version of the Vulgate :— 


THe VuLeare, i. 1. 


“Topas was of the tribe and city of Nephthali, 
which is in the upper parts of Galilee, above 
Naasson to the west, and hath the city of 
Sephet to the left. When he was led captive in 
the days of Salmanasar, King of the Assyrians, 
he forsook not the way of truth even in his cap- 
tivity ; so that he gave every day all he could get 
to his fellow captive brethren that were of his 
kindred. And when he was the youngest in all 
the tribe of Nephthali, he did nochildish thing in his 
works ; and when all went to the golden calves 
which Jeroboam, King of Israel, had made, he 
alone fled the company of all, and went to Jeru- 
salem into the temple of the Lord, and there 
worshipped the Lord God of Israel, offering faith- 
fully all his first fruits and his tithes, so that in 
the third year he gave all his tithes to the 
proselytes and strangers. These and similar 
things did he according to the law of God when 
he was a child. But, when he became a man, he 
took to wife Anna, of his owa tribe, and had a son 
by her, to whom he gave his own name, whom he 
taught from his infancy to fear God and to abstain 
from all sin. Therefore when, by the captivity, 
he with his wife and his son came to the city of 
Ninive with all his tribe, and all ate of the meat 
of the Gentiles, he kept his soul and never defiled 
himself with their meats. And because he was 
mindful of the Lord with all his heart, God gave 
him favour in the sight of Salmanasar, the 
king, who gave him leave to go whithersoever he 
would, with liberty to do whatsoever he wished. 
He therefore went to all who were in captivity, 
and gave them wholesome admonitions, But 
when he came to Rages, a city of the Medians, 





and had ten talents of silver of that wherewith the 
king had rewarded him, and when amongst the 
great multitude of his people he saw Gabelus, who 
was of his tribe, in need, he gave him the afore- 
said sum of silver, taking a note of hand. But, 
after a long time, when King Salmanasar was 
dead, and his son Sennacherib reigned in his 
stead, in whose sight the children of Israel were 
hated, Tobias went daily among all his kindred and 
comforted them, and distributed to every one as 
he was able out of his own substance. He fed the 
hungry, he clothed the naked, and took care to 
bury those that died and that were slain. And 
when King Sennacherib returned, having fled 
from Judza by reason of the discomfiture which 
God had brought upon him because of his 
blasphemy, and because in his wrath he slew many 
of the children of Israel, Tobias buried their 
bodies. And when the king was told of this, he 
commanded him to be slain, and took away all his 
substance. But Tobias fled with his son and his 
wife, stripped of everything; and he found a place 
of concealment, for many loved him. But, after 
forty-five days, his own sons slew the king, and 
Tobias returned to his house, and all his substance 
was restored to him. 


THE CHALDEE, i, 1. 


“ The history is told of a pious man, whose name 
was Tobi, the son of Tobiel, of the tribe of Naph- 
thali, who was led captive in the days of Shal- 
maneser, King of Assyria, and dwelt at Thishba, 
a town of Naphthali, which is in Galilee. Now 
Tobi walked all his days in the right way, and he 
did many almsdeeds to his brethren and his 
nation, who were with him in the captivity in 
Nineveh in the land of Assyria. And when he 
was but young in the land of Israel, all the tribe 
of Naphthali rebelled against the kingdom of 
David, and refused to go to Jerusalem. And 
they sacrificed to the calves which Jeroboam, 
King of Israel, had made at Bethel and Dan. 
And he alone went to Jerusalem at the times of 
the feasts, as it is written in the book of the law 
of Moses. And he brought thither the first fruits, 
and the heave offering, and the tithes, and gave 
them to the priests and Levites, to every one as 
was meet to him, and ate the second tithe and the 
poor tithe, and gave according as everything is 
written in the book of Moses. And this Tobi was 
left an orphan by his father, and Deborah, his 
father’s mother, brought him up, and she led him 
in the true path. And when he becamea man he 
took a wife of his own kindred, whose name was 
Hannah, and she bore him a son, and he called 
his name Tobiyyah. Now, when Tobi was carried 
away captive, he dwelt at Nineveh, the great city. 
And all his brethren and kindred polluted them- 
selves, and did eat the bread of the sons of the 
Gentiles. But he ate not, because he feared God, 
and loved him with all his heart. And therefore 
God gave him grace and favour in the eyes of 
Shalmaneser, King of Assyria, and he set him 
master over all that he had to the day of his death. 
And at the time he committed to the hand of 
Gabael, the brother of Kabri his kinsman, at the 
city of Rages, in the land of Media, ten talents of 
silver. And in the days of Tobi, Shalmaneser, 
King of Assyria, died, and Sennacherib, his son, 
reigned in his stead. And in those days the tribute 
became great, and Tobi could not go to the land 
of Media, for the travellers ceased by reason of 
the trouble ; and he did not take the money from 
the hand of Gabael. And in the days of Senna- 
cherib he did many almsdeeds to the poor, and he 
fed the hungry and the orphans, and clothed 
the naked, and performed many acts of kind- 
ness. And when he saw one slain, cast out in the 
street of the Jews, he buried him. Now when 
Sennacherib returned with confusion of face from 
Judah, he went to Nineveh in fierce wrath against 
the ten tribes which were in the land of Assyria, 
and killed many of them, and their corpses were 
cast out in the street, and none buried them. 
When Tobi saw that, he was sore displeased there- 
with, and he rose in the night and stole their 
corpses and buried them. And thus he did many 





times. Once Sennacherib sought for the bodie’ 
of the slain, but found them not. And the men 


of Nineveh went and informed the king of Tobi 
that it was he who had buried them. The king 


commanded that he should be put to death. When 
Tobi heard it, he arose and fled. And then the 
king commanded that they should spoil his house. 
But he hid before him five-and-forty days, until 
that Adrammelech and Sharezer his sons killed 
him with the sword, and they fled into the land of 
Kardu, and Esarhaddon his son reigned in his 
stead. And the King Esarhaddon appointed 
Akikar, the son of Hamael, his brother, over all 
his affairs, and he reigned over all the land of 
Assyria. And Akikar spake good words to the 
King for Tobi, and he begged of him so that he 
brought him back to Nineveh, for Akikar was his 
friend and kinsman. And at that time they 
restored to him Hannah his wife and Tobiyyah 
his son.” 

On comparing these two versions of the first 
chapter, readers will naturally wonder how so 
shrewd a scholar could come to the conclusion 
that the Chaldee text now discovered “in a 
more complete form was the original from 
which the translation of the Vulgate was made.” 
Barring the identity of the subject, no two 
modesof treatment could well be more divergent 
than in these two versions. And yet it is from 
the first chapters of this book that Dr. Neu- 
bauer derives his sole argument in favour of 
the Chaldee text now published being the 
original, viz., because “it agrees in one im- 
portant point with the version of the Vulgate, 
in representing Tobit in the first chapters in 
the third person, whilst in all other versions 
he speaks in the first person.” Dr. Neubauer, 
however, admits “that our Chaldee text is 
less in accordance with the Vulgate than with 
the other texts.” But how does he account 
for this fact? He assumes that both the 
Chaldee original and the Latin have been 
roughly treated, that the former has been 
abridged for the Midrash, and that the latter 
cannot be an accurate translation because St. 
Jerome made it in one day. 

“ Accordingly, if we take into consideration the 
somewhat arbitrary proceedings of the Rabbi who 
adapted his text to the Midrash, and of Jerome, 
who paid more attention to the sense than to the 
words, and who evidently made many additions 
(¢.g., ii. 12-19 ; iii, 16-23 ; vi. 17 to end), we may 
venture to say that our Chaldee text in a more 
complete form was the original from which the 
translation of the Vulgate was made.” 

Of course, by such a process any two texts 
in any two languages, however divergent in 
all other essential points, provided they treat 
of the same subject and have one point in 
contact, may be shown to sustain to each other 
the relation of original and translation. Nothing 
but the laudable enthusiasm of having for the 
first time discovered a Chaldee text can account 
for Dr. Neubauer being so far carried away 
as to make light of the numerous and most 
essential disagreements between the two texts, 
and base his conclusion on one point of 
agreement. Besides, there is another feature 
which is as peculiar to the Vulgate as Tobit 
speaking in the third person. All the Greek 
MSS., in all their various recensions, the Itala 
and the Peshito, make a distinction between 
the two names of the father and son, calling the 
former Tobit and the latter Tobias. Though, 
etymologically, both signify the same, still 
the sound is different, a difference which is 
essential in family life, inasmuch as it pre- 
cludes confusion between the parent and the 
child. The Vulgate alone not only calls the 
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father and son Tobias, but distinctly declares 
that the father gave the son his own name 
(cap. i. 9),—a most extraordinary pruceed- 
ing in Jewish family life. Yet in this point, 
which so peculiarly separates the Vulgate 
from the other ancient versions, the Chaldee 
text differs from it and agrees with the other 
translations. Had Dr. Neubauer printed his 
translation of the Chaldee and the Vulgate in 
parallel columns, we venture to say that he 
would have been less confident of the rela- 
tionship. 

But though Dr. Neubauer has failed to 
prove that it is the original from which St. 
Jerome made his translation, yet Biblical 
scholars will none the less be grateful to him 
for his most important discovery of a Chaldee 
text. Those who have experienced the diffi- 
culty of obtaining regular Chaldee paradigms 
of verbs, nouns, and adjectives, owing to the 
paucity of the materials at our command, will 
appreciate the great value of the contribution 
which Dr. Neubauer has made to Semitic 
literature by the publication of this beautiful 
and idiomatic Targum. With the excellent 
translation by which it is followed, it will serve 
the student as a Chaldee Manual. Its value 
in this respect would have been still further 
enhanced if the text and the translation had 
been printed in parallel columns. As they have 
now to be read from the two opposite ends of 
the volume, it is inconvenient and difficult 
to read the corresponding passages simultane- 
ously. 

Of almost equal importance to Biblical 
literature is the introductory notice to the 
Chaldee text, which states that it is an extract 
from the Midrash Rabbah de Rabbah, inas- 
much as no such Midrash attributed to Rabbah 
has ever been mentioned before. Raymond 
Martini gives numerous extracts in his ‘ Pugio 
Fidei’ from a ‘ Midrash Bereshith {— Genesis] 
Rabbah.’ Among these extracts is a part of 
the Apocryphal book Bel and the Dragon, 
and this part agrees verbatim with the text 
of the MS. Dr. Neubauer, therefore, justly 
concludes that the Midrash Rabbah on Genesis 
quoted by Martini and the Midrash Rabbah 
de Rabbah adduced in the Bodleian MS. are 
identical. Zunz has already pointed out 
(‘ Vortrige,’ 287, &c.) that the ‘ Bereshith 
Rabbah’ quoted by Martini is not to be con- 
founded with the well-known printed ‘Midrash 
Rabbah,’ which is quite a distinct work. Yet as 
Dr. Neubauer, in his valuable ‘Note on Ray- 
mond Martini’s Pugio Fidei,’ shows, the Revs. 
A. C. Jennings and W. H. Lowe in their Com- 
mentary on the Psalms have confounded the 
two works. As they naturally could not find 
Martini’s quotations in the printed Midrash, 
they branded him as an impostor who resorted 
to pious frauds. Dr. Neubauer, however, 
found the very passages which these two learned 
commentators said that Martini had fabric- 
ated in the collection of Midrashim contained 
in the Bodleian MS. When Dr. Neubauer 
expresses his righteous indignation at the 
references which these most scrupulous ex- 
positors of Holy Writ give to works ‘ which 
exist neither in print nor in MS.,” we must 
say that he himself and Dr. Schiller-Szinessy 
at Cambridge are indirectly the cause of such 
pompous and make-believe learned quotations. 
As long as they will furnish scholars with 
references to books which they cannot read, 
and as long as we find in Prefaces to Com- 





mentaries on the Bible, ‘‘I have freely availed 
myself of Dr. Neubauer’s or Dr. Schiller- 
Szinessy’s Talmudical learning,” without 
these learned Hebraists making themselves 
responsible for the quotations and the use 
which is made of them, such blunders must be 
expected. In secular literature such proceed- 
ings would be reprobated, in commentaries on 
the sacred Scriptures they are tolerated. 








NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 

A Latter Day Novel. By Lieut.-Col. Charles 
Edward Mansfield, Her Majesty’s Agent and 
Consul-General at Bucharest. 2 vols. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 

A Child of the Desert. By Col. the Hon. C.S. 
Vereker. 3vols, (Same publishers.) 

Bonnie Lesley. By Mrs. Herbert Martin. 
(Griffith & Farran.) 

Frank Allerton. By Augustus Mongredien. 
3 vols. (S. Tinsley & Co.) 

Riversdale Court. By Mrs. Forrest-Grant. 3 
vols. (Same publishers. ) 

In a World of his Own. 
Pirkis. 3 vols. 

Loved and Unloved. 
Tinsley & Co.) 


By Mrs. Fred. E. 
(Remington & Co.) 
By Harriet Davis. (S. 


Unto which She was not Born. By Ellen 
Gadesden. (Same publishers.) 

Ten Times Paid, By Bruton Blosse. (Same 
publishers.) 


Sophie Crewe. 3vols. (J. & R. Maxwell.) 

Hands not Hearts. By Lady Isabella Schuster. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 

Eliot the Younger. By Bernard Barker. 3 
vols, (S. Tinsley & Co.) 

Love or Lucre. By Robert Black. 
(Bentley & Sen.) 


Cot. MANSFIELD has turned to good account 
his recollections of Warsaw, and has produced 
an amusing story of a gossipping kind, in 
which Poles and Russians figure prominently. 
The plot turns upon a most remarkable 
error on the part of the semi-Polish hero, who 
mistakes one heroine for another, and remains 
mistaken till the penultimate chapter, thereby 
all but losing an excellent wife and property. 
But the plot is not of much consequence, 
except, in so far as it serves to introduce 
several foreign ladies of varied attractions, 
especially the Polish enchantress Léocadie 
Mosorowicz, and “the last specimen of the 
European political woman,” the Russian 
Varinka Zontikoff. The author, by the way, 
considers that “some apology is due to the 
English reader for the impossible names which 
are recorded ” in his pages. And certainly, 
such a name as that of Senator Dyspepsky 
gives rise to suspicion. Moreover, the reader, 
even in the English scenes, runs the risk of 
having his illusions dissipated when he is told 
that one of the ladies of the story was related 
to “Lord Boswell, Sir Samuel Johnson, and 
Colonel Thrale.” But after all, names are 
matters of but slight importance; while, on 
the other hand, it is no small privilege to be 
introduced into such aristocratic and even 
august society as ‘A Latter Day Novel’ 
depicts, in which it may be suspected that real 
personages are sometimes moving under the 
disguise of fictitious characters. 

The Eastern magnificence and profusion 
with which Col. Vereker deals are thrown into 
shade by the splendour of his language. That 
there should be the same lavishness of blood is 


3 vols. 





consistent. Sardanapalus himself might have 
been content with the conclusion. The author 
kills off his characters with the ferocity ang 
the determination of a Hyder Ali. The 
slaughter takes place rapidly, and at the end 
not one man, not one woman, not one child, 
and, as far as we know, not one four-footed 
beast of any kind whatsoever, is left, 

Judged by its external appearance as wel! 
as by the internal evidence which it affords, 
‘Bonnie Lesley’ was written for rather young 
people—not exactly for children; but, say, 
for young ladies who have not yet come to 
look upon a book as a bore unless it gaily plays 
with all the seven deadly sins. It is, at all 
events, a very pleasant book and contains a 
decidedly interesting story. We are inclined 
to agree with Lesley’s friends, that it was a 
little hard that she should be made to put up 
with an elderly philosopher; but whatever the 
reader may think, Mrs. Martin may be con- 
gratulated on her success in getting sympathy 
for her heroine. 

Mr. Mongredien appears to know something 
about every subject under the sun except the 
art of novel writing. There is certainly 
enough material of one sort and another in 
‘Frank Allerton’ to furnish “ properties” for 
two or three historical novels and several 
pages of a popular encyclopedia. Had the 
pruning-knife been judiciously applied, and 
these three volumes condensed into two, the 
book would have been more readable than at 
present. A dedication to no less a personage 
than Prof. Owen, and an ambitious attempt at 
the literary style of the eighteenth century, 
must form the excuse, we suppose, for the inflic- 
tion upon the reader of many unnecessary 
pages, full of critical and historical essays, 
copious Latin and Greek quotations, and 
scholastic treatises on botany, music, psy- 
chology, cookery, vintages, politics, stock- 
jobbing, logic, commerce, lotteries, diplomacy, 
and what not. The first volume is an olla 
podrida of information, which has little or 
nothing to do with the thread of the story; 
and the introductory portion of the narrative 
is of unconscionable length. The story is laid 
in the reign of George the Second, and is in 
the form of an autobiography. ‘Ihe probabi- 
lities are not always well observed, conversa- 
tions being given in detail which could never 
have become known to the hero. Elderly ladies 
have a habit of going about in “ male attire” 
without causing the least suspicion in the 
public mind that they are not men. There 
are also errors on the score of good taste. It 
is only fair to add that the dramatic interest 
is considerably increased towards the end of 
the story. 

‘ Riversdale Court’ is an old-fashioned novel 
of the “ goody-goody” type. When we say 
that it is written “as a lady, by a lady,” we 
have, perhaps, bestowed upon it a sufficient 
meed of praise. The reader could have wished 
Mrs. Forrest-Grant a stronger sense of humour, 
the want of which has given us the name of 
“ Sariann,” or such solecisms as a lover speak- 
ing of “ flunkies ” to his adored one in a “ low 
and tender tone.” Some picnics, and 4 
burglary towards the end, form the chief 
incidents. 

The author of ‘In a World of his Own’ writes 
a book of a totally different kind. The tale is 
weird and dramatic, even if not strictly i 
accordance with probability. The hero, 
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Llewellyn March, “ artist, poet, musician, and 
sculptor,” is, at the beginning of the story, an 
exceptionally fortunate man. He possesses 
‘all outward gifts of beauty, all inward gifts 
of mind and soul.” He is ‘‘ honoured by men, 
beloved by women, and heir to a large estate 
and half a million of money.” And “ yet he is 
not happy ! ”—at least, not until the very last 
e of the third volume. His unhappiness 
roceeds from the fact that “the noblest, 
joveliest lady in all the west of England,” 
Lady Victoria Cathrow, to whom he is 
betrothed, proves on further acquaintance to 
be unworthy of him. Eventually he is disen- 
chanted, and, after many hairbreadth escapes 
by field and flood, rescues the true bride 
from suicide, and wins triumphantly his wife, 
his estate, and his half-million of money. 

‘Loved and Unloved’ is a readable tale, 
though somewhat prosaic and commonplace, in 
whichthe principal heroine is apretty governess, 
Bertha Silvester, familiarly known as “ Birdie.” 
The tale closes at a point where Birdie seems 
likely to console herself for previous afflictions 
by marrying Dr. Mowbray, the family medical 
man. ‘The author seems fond of second mar- 
riages. 

Mrs. Gadesden takes the title of her novel 
from Mr. Tennyson’s ‘ Lord of Burleigh.’ The 
tale, a simple love story, complicated by cross 
purposes and adverse fate, is cleverly and 
gracefully written. Though the plot is not 
strong, there is a kind of musical rhythm in 
the language that is attractive. Ifthis be a 
first attempt, we shall hope to see more im- 
portant work from the same pen. But the 
tendency of the book is nut to be commended. 
The author should not derive the interest of 
her plots from situations in which the “ paths 
of honour and of shame ” converge too closely. 
A death-bed scene of the ‘ Traviata’ type, 
described by the patient herself, comes oppor- 
tunely enough, just in time to save a reference 
to the Divorce Court. An author cannot thus 
tenderly handle pitch without risk of defile- 
ment. 

Mr. Blosse’s story is told in a forcibly 
feeble and not always grammatical style. 
The scene is laid in the Southern States, in 
the days before the emancipation of the negro, 
and one of the most prominent figures is a 
young slave, cousin to the owner of a 
cotton plantation. He is good-looking, well- 
educated, and refined, and the plot really turns 
upon a flogging, administered to him by the 
order of his cousin and master, which is hang- 
ing over him during a considerable part of the 
narrative. Of course there is some love- 
making, and a due supply of incidents, to 
occupy the remainder of the volume; but 
the moral of the whole, so far as it can be said 
to have a moral, is that slavery is an “ institu- 
tion” full of evils. Mr. Blosse’s sensational 
story proves this to demonstration ; but, as the 
world was already well aware of the fact, 
originality is not amongst the merits which it 
may be possible to discern in ‘Ten Times 
Paid.’ 

‘Sophie Crewe’ begins, as nine out of ten 
novels of the day begin, with a few spasmodic 
stage-directions, putting nature, or what has 
to do duty for her, into the proper attitude for 
the ominous beginning of a series of what are 
usually called exciting incidents. If the first 
few pages fairly lead one to expect a novel of 
scenery and description, the author soon shows 





that at least he has spared us that. Perhaps 
it is ungrateful to question whether he has 
given anything less tedious. Murders, rail- 
way accidents, and destroyed wills pass be- 
fore us so rapidly that we forget to think of 
the relations of the characters to each other 
and to the story. The reader is demoralized 
by the whirl of excitement. Wiser writers 
reserve this till near the end, knowing that 
the keenest love of dissipation is blunted by 
excess. The author of ‘Sophie Crewe’ must 
have written for a very voracious public, and 
aspired to gratify a taste which, we must 
confess, is not ours. 

Lady Isabella Schuster’s book is a novel, 
inasmuch as it is a story of every-day life, and 
deals to a certain extent with love and mar- 
riage ; but the story in reality only serves to 
bind together a set of chapters on the vices of 
society. It is written with an amount of 
sharpness and cynicism unusual in a woman’s 
writing. The chapter in which Lord Rares- 
ton’s son is described is perhaps the cleverest 
in the book. It is exceedingly smart and 
exceedingly unpleasant ; and the same may be 
said in other degrees of all the chapters. The 
end is certainly in bad taste ; but it seems to 
have been hurried, and finished off abruptly. 
A sudden death-bed repentance was an easy way 
of getting rid of a story of which the writer 
appears to have grown tired, although the book 
only just reaches a 192nd page. 

Mr. Barker’s story has several merits. The 
relations between the young Oxonian and 
Pheebe Langham are eminently natural, and 
too natural also is the incapacity, born of 
circumstance, which prevents her from confin- 
ing herself to the purest affection of her life. 
When she surrenders Dick to his better 
guardian at considerable cost to her feelings, 
the best part of her comes out, and for a 
moment she is above her surroundings. Some 
of the minor parts are well filled—the Skim- 
pole-like Draycott and the cynical Oglevie, 
Oscar Dale and Margaret, all are substantial 
entities ; and some local knowledge is shown. 
Nor are the sports of the children playing 
‘“‘at amphitheatres and gladiators and early 
Christian martyrs” unhappy bits of fooling, 
but why spoil our pleasure by such a bit of 
“Gamp” as this!—“It was pleasant to see 
how the children gathered round Margaret, 
how she whispered a word in the ear of each, 
and how, hearing which, their bright eyes 
grew brighter.” Some other bits of slipshod 
grammar, which might have been avoided, and 
a good deal of forced fun spoil a story which 
has some humour and some pathos. 

The utter baseness and coarseness of the 
principal character spoil Mr. Robert Black’s 
story of low life. Mr. Triggs, the “self- 
made man,” is a wretch without a particle 
of good feeling to redeem him. He deserts a 
gentle girl, to whom he makes love in the 
days of his poverty, in order to aggrandize 
himself by a match with his master’s daughter. 
To her he proves a cold and tyrannical 
husband ; he is oppressive where he dares, and 
cringing where he must yield ; and he repays 
the author of his fortunes by separating his 
daughter from the sisterly affection which 
might have shielded her in the day of her 
adversity. From first to last every incident is 
sordid and painful, except the conduct of the 
slow-witted but honourable officer who de- 
clines a pressing invitation to run off with his 





neighbour's wife. That and the simplicity of 
the unlucky Perkins, one of Triggs’s numerous 
victims, alone show the author's ability to use 
finer shades than he adopts in this book. 
Coarse as his present drawing is, it is not 
without power, and with a good deal of self- 
restraint he may yet produce better work. 








SCHOOL BOOKS, 


An ilementary English Grammar and Exercise 
Book. By the Rev. O. W. Tancock. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) 

Tuts little book belongs to the Clarendon Press 

Series, and treats of a large subject—the classifi- 

cation of forms and uses in English. Words are 

classified, and derivatives and compounds are 
noticed in fifty pages ; sixteen are given to syntax, 
and twenty-three to exercises and examination 
papers. All this is as it must be, granting one 
assumption : if little boys must study grammar 
they must have little books. But is the study we 

suited to their age? Can English grammar be ex- 
plained within a few pages? The later cannot be 
well understood where little or nothing is known 
of the earlier forms. Variations have been fairly 
well classed as those of three periods. Man 

words have perished, and others have chang 

their uses; still, the main rules of syntax have 
remained, comparatively speaking, unaltered. The 
chief business of syntax is to place rightly with 
verbs, or so that their uses may be readily seen, 
words, phrases, and clauses having respectively the 
uses of nouns, adjectives, and adverbs. But where 
there are rules there should be some references to 
authorities ; and where are these to be found, if 
not in the writings of our best authors, whose 
permanent usages are our rules of syntax? It 
does not follow that a grammarian has little to do. 

He may bring together and classify examples that 

an unaided student could find only by references 

to many books, and in these examples answers 
will be given that could not always be correctl 
given in the shape of concise rules. The wor 
here planned is considerable, and its results can 
hardly be reduced to the form of a very little book. 
The question of nomenclature in syntax is so large 
that here it can be only named. Shall words, 
phrases, and clauses in syntax be named and 
classified in accordance with their names in 
etymology, or with respect to their uses? That 
is a question on which grammarians have come to 
no common resolution. Supposing the former 
plan chosen, the forms of “the Infinitive Mood” 
will be enough to make a section in syntax, and 
in this section the several uses of nouns, adjec- 
tives, complements, and adverbs must all be 
noticed. On the other hand, where forms are 
classified as regards their uses, nouns, adjective 
forms often serving as nouns, infinitive forms, 
phrases, and clauses must all be noticed when 
the subjects of sentences are treated. There is 
obviously a large question mooted here. Mr. 

Tancock’s rules of syntax for substantive words 

are arranged under the names of three “cases” or 

“forms,” as he also calls them (p. 12), and the 

uses of the “Objective Case” (where is its 

“form”?) are manifold. There is no innovation 

here; the orthodox teaching of many school-books 

is repeated, though not always verbally. All the 
substantive words set in Italic in the sentences 
following are given as examples showing the 
various uses of the “Objective Case.” The nouns 
are taken with their adjectives :—“ He rode twent 
miles. He is eight years old. They were inju 

a great deal. He is going home. Love me, love 

my dog. Saddle me the ass” (p. 63). After all, 

the wilful error of Grumio is slight. He does not 
take me for a word placed in the adverbial rela- 
tion. The “Objective Case” has versatile as 

Mr. Tancock shows. The servant merely takes 

one of these uses instead of another, and thus 

gives proof of some knowledge of elementary 
grammar :— 

Per. Villain, I say, knock me here soundly. 

Gru. Knock you here, sir? 
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This ‘ English Grammar’ is as good as some that 
are larger, and it is very neatly printed. 


A Parallel Syntax, Greek and Latin, for Beginners. 
With Exercises, &c. By the Rev. H. W. Sneyd- 
Kinnersley. (Blackwood & Sons.) 

Tus, it appears, is a reprint, with additions, of 
a short Greek and Latin syntax used by the author 
and several friends who, like himself, are engaged 
in tuition. The work has thus already been put 
to the best of tests, and indeed it is, as far as it 
goes, a clear and accurate guide. It has, however, 
this defect—that it is only half a syntax. It con- 
tains excellent rudimentary lessons on the conse- 
cution of tenses and the construction of adverbial 
clauses, but no rules whatever for the correct use 
of pronouns, prepositions, and the various cases. 


La Jeune Sibérienne: Le Lépreux de la Cité 
d@’Aoste. By Count Xavier de Maistre. Edited 
by G. Masson. (Pitt Press Series, Cambridge 
University Press.) 

A Book of German Dactylic Poetry. Edited by 
W. Wagner. (Same publishers.) 

The First Crusade. By Fr. von Raumer. 
by W. Wagner. (Same publishers.) 
Lessing’s Fables. Edited with Notes by F. Storr. 

(Rivingtons.) 

Repetitions are hardly to be avoided in writing 

notices of many small school-books recently issued. 

In notices of those consisting of selections and 

annotations, monotony seems inevitable, Taken 

together, they might suggest remarks on the general 
aim of education, or on the multiplicity of modern 
studies. But such remarks would here be out of 
place. In the first three books—all belonging to 
the “Pitt Press Series ””—we find again the traits 
we have often noticed. The selections are good ; 
the texts neatly printed, and mostly correct. 

What more can be said? The beauty of the prose 

written by Xavier de Maistre is like “ good wine.” 

Of his stories two are here given with suitable 

notes by M. G. Masson, the editor of so many 

little books. 

Herr Wagner has edited some of the best of the 

rman poems written in hexameter and in penta- 
meter verse. His numerous annotations are, for 
the most part, required, for the poems selected 
are, as to their style, rather difficult. In eighty- 
six pages the same editor gives the story of the 

‘First Crusade,’ and partly as told by Raumer ; 

but in some places the original diction is very 

closely condensed. The notes are useful. 

Mr. Storr gives us a neat and serviceable edition 
of Lessing’s ‘Fables,’ and arranges them in an 
order approximately representative of progressive 
difficulty. There is appended a clear glossary, 
that will save much of the time often wasted in 
turning over the leaves of dictionaries. 


Edited 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Messrs, SEEtEy send us Modern Frenchmen, 
a collection of five biographies, by Mr. Hamerton. 
The subjects are singularly chosen. Victor Jacque- 
mont was a traveller and naturalist of the second 
rank; Perreyve, an ecclesiastic whose name is little 
known outside of France; and Rude, a sculptor 
far from great. Henri Regnault was indeed a 
painter of much promise, and J. J. Ampére a critic 
who is remembered on account of the friendship 
of Madame Récamier. Mr. Hamerton cannot 
make, even by the strength of his evident interest 
in his own subject, four out of his five biographies 
attractive to the ordinary English reader, but his 
life of Ampére the Younger will be read and 
remembered on account of the lovely portrait 
which it contains of Ampére’s beautiful friend. 
Mr. Hamerton shows himself in this volume a real 
master of biography, and, if it does not obtain 
popularity with the general public, it cannot but 
be acceptable to the chosen few. 

A Catalogue of Maps, Plans, and Views of 
London, Westminster, and Southwark, forming a 
large and handsome octavo of nearly seven hundred 
pages, has been edited by Mr. J. G. Crace, the 
son of the collector. Mr. Crace died at an ad- 








vanced age nearly twenty years ago, and it was 
his desire that his great gathering of maps and 
plans, “the labour, as it had been the solace, of 
his latter days, should remain unbroken, and 
eventually be placed in some public institution.” 
This, we presume, means that the collection is for 
sale, and we are told that “to the fulfilment of 
that desire the publication of this catalogue may 
possibly contribute.” The number of maps, &c., 
is very large, filling fifty-seven portfolios, besides 
three volumes of special illustrations and maps 
mounted on rollers. We shall be pleased to hear 
that the wish of both father and son has been 
gratified, and wherever placed, whether in London 
or some great county town, the collection will be 
of great use to all future historians of the metro- 
polis, There seem to be in it many very rare 
maps, and probably some which are unique. We 
observe that a few valuable and scarce books (for 
example, Norden’s ‘Speculum Britanniz,’ Speed, 
and Stow) have been cut up to supply deficiencies, 
This, perhaps, although to be regretted, was 
scarcely to be avoided. The famous maps and 
views by Aggas, Van Wyngaerde, and a few 
others, of which it is impossible to obtain dupli- 
cates, have been carefully copied. 


An editio minor of the Patrum Apostolicorum 
Opera has been issued by De Gebhardt, Harnack 
and Zahn (Hinrichs, Leipzig). This handy volume 
contains the text alone of the larger works, with a 
short preface and an index. It is intended chiefly 
for students who cannot afford the expense of the 
others. The texts are clearly and accurately 
printed. 


THE same publisher has sent Die Zeit des 
Ignatius, by A. Harnack, a large pamphlet of 
ninety pages, discussing the date of Ignatius’s 
martyrdom, and the sources bearing uponit. The 
examination results in the conclusion that no pro- 
bability attaches to the tradition which represents 
Ignatius as having suffered martyrdom under 
Trajan. His epistles, it is-thought, were written 
under Hadrian or even Antoninus Pius. Both 
Harnack and Zahn are anxious to bring chrono- 
logy into harmony with the authenticity of the 
Ignatian letters ; but their theories, ingenious as 
they are, contribute little to demolish the tradition 
that Ignatius suffered under Hadrian, or to confirm 
the opinion that he died later. Harnack cannot 
be said to excel in the higher criticism. 


WE have on our table Thucydides, by Rev. 
W. L. Collins, M.A. (Blackwood),—An Elementary 
Greek Grammar, by J. H. Smith, M.A. (Cam- 
bridge),—Elementary Latin Prose Composition, 
by J. H. Smith (Rivingtons),—French Language 
Simplified, Part IV., by L. Nottelle, B.A. (Simp- 
kin),—Biology, by J. Cook (Glasgow, Bryce & 
Son),—On Infantile Paralysis, by J. Althaus 
(Longmans),—The Management and Diseases of 
the Dog, by J. W. Hill (Baillitre & Tindall),— 
The Pulpit and the Stage, by Rev. J. P. Ham 
(Clarke),—Fairyland, by J. Phillips (Liverpool, 
A. Russell),—Islam, by J. J. Lake (S. Tinsley), 
—The Philosophy of Man and Creation, by J. 
Coutts (Pitman),—John, whom Jesus Loved, by 
J. Culross (Morgan & Scott),—The Scripture Pro- 
gressive Reading Book, Fifth Book (Collins),— 
The Book of Joshua, by Rev. G. F. Maclear, D.D. 
(Cambridge Warehouse),— Daniel the Beloved, by 
Rev. W. M. Taylor, D.D. (Low),—The Christian 
Code, by the late H. T. J. Macnamara (Longmans), 
—Der alte Praktikant, by H. Hopfen (Stuttgart, 
Hallberger),—Contes pour les Grands et pour les 
Petits-Enfants, by Madame Clara de Chatelain 
(Rolandi). Among New Editions we have 
The Ordeal of Richard Feverel, by G. Meredith 
(Kegan Paul),—Henfrey’s Elementary Course of 
Botany, by Dr. Masters (Van Voorst). Also the 
following Pamphlets: Plain Words about Water, 
by A. H. Church (Chapman & Hall),—Indian 
Finance Defended (Kegan Paul),—The Goddesses 
in Congress (E. W. Allen),—and Report on Outbreak 
4 Enteric Fever in the West End of Glasgow and 

ilhead, by J. B. Russell (Glasgow, Anderson), 














LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 
. Theology. 
De Haulleville’s (Baron) Social Aspects of Catholi 2 
ted by H. Bedingham, = ore. 6/ cl. oliclamn, de. 
Homiletic Commentary on Book of Psalms, Vol. 1, 8vo 10/ el. 
National Church (The), an Appeal against Disestablishment 
addressed to Lay Presbyterians in Scotland, cr. 8vo 2/6 
Noel's (L. ) ~~ is called Christ, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
ur Father's ing a Short History of th 
oui ew Lyn 12mo. 2/6 cl. y © Text of the 
nes 0} rmons on the Miracles and Parables ij 
Testament, by a London Minister, cr. 8vo. 5 cL =e 
Short’s (Rev. C.) Duration of Future Punishment, cr. 8vo, 4/6 
Texts from the Buddhist’s Canon, known as Dhammapada, 
ted by S. Beal, 8vo. 7/6 cl. . 
Fine Art. 
Cautley’s (G. S.) A Century of Emblems, 4to. 10/6 cl, 
Marshall's (J.) Aratomy for Artists, Illustrated by J. § 
Cuthbert, roy. 8vo. 31/6 cl. 
Poetry. 
Sharpe's (W.) The Conqueror’s Dream, and Other Poems, 2/6 
Philosophy. 
Shield’s (C. W.) The Final Philosophy, 8vo. 18/ cl. 
History and Biography. 
English Men of Letters, Edited by John Morley ; Samuel 
Johnson, by L. Stephen, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Origen, the Preacher, by J. M. Ashley, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Waddington’s (J.) Congregational History, Continuation to 
1850, 8vo. 15/ cl. 
Waddy’s (Rev. S. D.) Life, cr. Svo. 5/ cl. 
Geography and Travel, 
Conder’s (C. R.) Tent Work in Palestine, 2 vols. 8vo. 24/ cl. 
Du Hamel’s (A. ©.) Model Guide and French Manual for 
English Visitors to Paris, cr. 8vo. 2/ cl. Ip. 
Hall's (Mr. and Mrs. 8. C.) Companion to Kiilarney, 12mo. 2/6 
Markham’s (Capt. A. H.) The Great Frozen Sea, 8vo. 18/ cL 
Miller (S. H.) and Skertchley’s (S. B. J.) The Fenland Past and 
Present, roy. 8vo. 31/6 cl. 
Nash’s (W.) Oregon, There and Back in 1877, cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Stanford’s Compendium of Geography and Travel; Centra 
America, &c., Edited by H. W. Bates, 8vo. 21/ cl. 
Stanley’s (H. M.) Through the Dark Continent, 2 vols. 8ve. 42/ 
Philology. 
Macmillan’s German Course, First Year, by G. E. Fasnacht, 
12mo. 1/6 cl. 
Science, 
Hughes's Inspector's Test Sums, Book of, for Standards 1, 2, 3, 
4, 5, 6, with Answers, cr. 8vo. 2, cl. 
Mayer (A. M.) and Barnard’s (C.) Light (Nature Series), 2/6 cl. 
Millar’s (J. B.) Elements of Descriptive Geometry, cr. 8vo. 6/ 
Object Lessons, Mineral Kingdom, 21/ box. 
Ure’s Dictionary of Arts, &c., Vol. 4. 8vo. 42/ cl. 
Watts’s (W. M.) A School Fiora, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Wright's (C. R. A.) Metals and their Chief industrial Applica- 
tions, 12mo. 3/6 cl. 
Genera! Literature. 
Alexander’s (J. H.) Light on the Way, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Beavan’s (Mrs. E.) Lil Grey, or Arthur Chester's Courtship, 2/6 
Bucknall’s (H. L.) A Search for Fortune, 8vo. 18) cl. 
De Sanctis’s (L.) Confession, an Essay, Translated by M. H. G. 
Buckle, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Dumas’s (A.) Vicomte de Bragelonne, Vol. 2, cr. Svo. 3/6 cl. 
Friendship, a Story by Ouida, 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 31/6 cl. 
Geikie’s Fifth Reading Book, 12mo. 2/ cl. 
Hugo’s (V.) History of a Crime, Vols. 3 and 4, cr. Svo. 21/ cl. 
Lever’s Handy Andy, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Lockhart's (L. W. M.) Mine is ‘Lhine, 3 vols., cr. Svo. 25/6.cl, 
Miller’s (R.) Romance of Love, 12mo. 5/ cl. 
Nichol’s (J. D.) Manual of Book-Keeping, cr. 8vo. 2/ cl. 
Pirkis’s (Mrs. F. E.) In a World of his Own, 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 31/6 
Proteus and Amadeus, a Correspondence, Edited by A. de 
Vere, cr. Svo. 5/ ci. 
Sanderson’s (G. P.) Thirteen Years among the Wild Beasts of 
India, 4to. 25/ cl. 
Sandy's (M. A. T.) Leisure Hours, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Tacitus and Braccioline, the Annals Forged in the Fifteenth 
Century, roy. 8vo. 21/ cl. : 
Tourgéniet’s (I. 8.) Virgin Soil, Translated by A. W. Dilke, 

cr. 8vo. 10/6 cl. 
Tytler's (S.) Summer Snow, 12mo. 2/ bds. 








A COMPLAINT. 

I sHALL esteem it a favour if you will allow me 
to point out that the editor of Whitaker’s ‘ Refer- 
ence Catalogue of Current Literature’ for 1877, 
in the list of the “ most familiar pen names” pre- 
fixed to that work has appropriated such portion 
of the ‘Handbook of Fictitious Names’ as suited 
his purpose, being in fact the greater part of his 
list, without the slightest acknowledgment. Why 
the words “most familiar” are introduced is 
difficult to understand, as numbers of them 
certainly are not familiar. 

Under the letter A the editor has thirty-four 
pseudonyms—eighteen are from the Handbook. 
With the exception of about four, the rest 
are journal or newspaper pseudonyms—whose 
name is legion. The eighteen taken from the 
Handbook do not appear in any other book. 
The editor catalogues “Presbyter Anglicanus” 
(not following me) under the letter A, And 
though a dozen publications have been issued 
under this pseudonym, the only name mentioned 
is the one in the Handbook. 

Under the letter B half are taken from the 
Handbook—of the rest half are journal or news- 
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r pseudonyms. Many are taken from the | a few Arabicand Hindustani. They were gathered | Towar. The one burned for Heresye as the 


Findbook incorrectly, as ‘Bee Master in Times, 
Dr. Cumming” ; Dr. Cumming wrote ‘ Bee Keep- 
ing, by the Times Bee Master,’ which was a 
separate publication under a distinct pseudonym. 

The editor has taken R. Thomson’s pseudonym 
“by an antiquary” from me, but he has added a 
“p” to that well-known writer’s name. 

The following entry in the list would lead to the 
supposition that the ‘History of Pendennis’ was 
written under a pseudonym: “ Arthur Pendennis 
Pendennis, W. M. Thackeray.” If the editor had 
been satisfied with copying me he would have 
been correct. ‘The Newcomes’ was the work 
Thackeray wrote under the pseudonym of Arthur 
Pendennis. The ‘ History of Pendennis’ was pub- 
lished with his name. Then, with regard to Sir 
Richard Phillips’s pseudonyms. Those which I 
published are given, but no others. The first I 
come across is given as the “Rev. S. Barron” 
instead of “ Barrow,” and the only work referred 
to is the one quoted by me, though he wrote 
several others under this pseudonym. Following 
me, he puts the Rev. Edward Baldwin ; it should 
be “ Esq.,” not “Rev.” I give the pseudonym of 
Bernard Blackmantle as that of C. Molloy 
Westmacott ; but the editor does not follow me 
here, he says it is that of ““C. W. Molloy,” which 
is incorrect. 

With regard to authors who have written under 
“Tnitials,’” and the rest of the matter on that 
page, the whole has been taken from the Handbook 
in the most unblushing manner. They were 
unrevealed until the Handbook was published. 
I will content myself with naming “P. P. C. R. 
[Thomas Watts],” and “ A. T. ‘ Clavigo,’ a tragedy, 
Mrs. Anne Thomas.” The editor, by-the-bye, has 
incorrectly added an “e” to Ann. He has also 
followed me in ascribing “The Whist Player, by 
B****,” to “ Bunbury,” and ‘The Life of Sir R. 
Carew,’ to Hugh Carew, both of which, I have 
only lately ascertained, are wrong. Frequently the 
pseudonyms I give are turned about and mis- 
quoted until one is doubtful if the editor under- 
stands what a pseudonym is. He gives, amongst 
others, “ the authors of ‘No Thoroughfare’” as a 
“pen name.” The author of ‘Three Courses and a 
Dessert’ if said to be “ C. Clarke,” which is wrong 
—it should be “W.,” but then I had put “C.” 
“ An ill-used Candidate ” is not “J. C. Caley,” as 
the editor has copied from the Handbook, but 
Geo. John Oayley. “ Ouida’s” name is given 
incorrectly, though more correctly than I gave it, 
in 1868, when it was a great mystery. 

This short list I could without difficulty extend, 
but you will probably consider it sufficient to sub- 
stantiate my assertion. 

It will be observed also that the editor's list is 
said to include “contemporary writers” only. 
This may be accounted for by the fact that the 
Handbook deals chiefly with those of the nineteenth 
century. No key is given to the author of 
“familiar” anonymous works, though that would 
be equally useful, but then such a list has not yet 
been published, and the editor has apparently no 
notion of devoting months or years to such a task. 

I do not object in the slightest to anybody 
availing themselves of my work. I object to its 
being done in this sly manner without acknowledg- 
ment. Tue AuTHor oF THE ‘ HANDBOOK 

oF Fictitious Nags.’ 








THE ELLIOT COLLECTION OF ORIENTAL 
MANUSCRIPTS. 


Tae Manuscript Department of the British 
Museum has just been enriched by the acquisition 
of nearly five hundred Oriental manuscripts, col- 
lected by Sir Henry Miers Elliot, and sold by 
his son, the Rev. Henry L. Elliot, to the Trustees. 
This collection, taken in connexion with the libraries 
of Oriental manuscripts obtained for the nation from 
the collections of Major William Yule, Col. G. W. 
Hamilton, and Mr. William Erskine, constitutes 
afar more extensive and valuable series of mate- 
rials for the History of India than any other 
library can boast of. 

The MSS. are, for the most part, Persian, with 





together with a definite object by one especially 
qualified and occupyinga favourable position tocarry 
out that object. Almost from the commencement of 
his official life in India, in 1830, down to the end of 
his career as Foreign Secretary to the Government 
of India in 1853, Sir Henry Elliot, who had 
attained no small fame as a Persian scholar, 
appears to have employed his leisure and occupied 
his energies in collecting and arranging all the 
materials for the History of the Mohammedan 
rule over the Indian Continent which he could by 
any means procure. 

As long ago as 1846, Sir H. Elliot, who had by 
this time obtained possession of a large number of 
manuscripts, proposed to the Lieut. Governor of the 
North-Western provinces that the most trustworthy 
records of each period of the history should be 
published, and he also undertook, while by no 
means relaxing his search for MSS., to prepare 
and compile a Bibliographical Index to the his- 
torians of Mohammedan India. Of this important 
work, full of new and recondite information, 
which might be sought in vain elsewhere, he only 
lived to issue the first volume. It has, however, 
been since edited by Prof. John Dowson of 
Sandhurst, and printed in eight large octavo 
volumes, from the author’s own papers, entitled 
‘The History of India as told by its own His- 
torians.’ In it are described a vast number of 
historical compositions, and extensive extracts 
from them are supplied in English. By far the 
greater number of the works thus recorded exist in 
the Elliot Collection now in the British Museum, 
many are rare, and not a few unique, and this 
adds much to the value and interest of a col- 
lection which will undoubtedly be eagerly exa- 
mined by a large circle of Orientalists both of the 
English and foreign schools. 








THE MARTYRDOMS OF BARNES AND POWELL. 


A uiTtLE book has lately been purchased for 
the British Museum, of which no other copy is 
known, and no writer of the last two or three 
hundred years seems to have been aware of its 
existence. 

Among the foremost of the reformers in the 
reign of Henry the Eighth was Dr. Barnes: a full 
account of him may be found in Foxe’s ‘Acts and 
Monuments,’ and of his examination and imprison- 
ment. We need only quote so much as concerns 
our immediate subject. Dr. Barnes was burnt, in 
the year 1541, at Smithfield, with two others, 
Hierome and Garret. “ At the same time and 
day,” continues Foxe, “and in the same place, 
three other also were executed, though not for the 
same cause, but rather the contrary, for denying 
the King’s supremacy, whose names were Powel, 
Fetherstone, and Abel. The which spectacle so 
happening upon one day, in two so contrary parts 
or factions, brought the people into a marvellous 
admiration and doubt of their religion, which part 
to follow and take, as might so well happen 
amongst ignorant and simple people, seeing two 
contrary parts so to suffer, the one for Popery, the 
other against Popery, both at one time. Insomuch 
so that a certain stranger being there present, said 
in these words,—‘ Deus bone, quomodo hic vivunt 
gentes? hic suspenduntur Papistz, illic combu- 
runtur Anti-papiste.’” And then Foxe goes on 
to explain that the cause was in the divided 


Council, half being Protestant, half Catholic, and |. 
of course decides that Barnes and his friends were | 
true martyrs ; the other three not martyrs at all, 


but simply “rebels,” who deserved their punish- 
ment. The condemned men were all drawn from 
the Tower to Smithfield upon hurdles, two upon 
each, and the officers who had charge of the exe- 
cution arranged them in pairs, a Protestant and 
a Catholic together. 
the same hurdle. 


The book is printed in black letter, in somewhat | 


coarse type, 12mo. size, and eight leaves. The 
full title is——‘‘ The metynge of Doctor Barons and 
doctor Powell at Paradise gate and of theyr com- 


municacion bothe drawen to Smythfylde frd the 


Barnes and Powell were on | 





papistes do saye truly and the other quartered for 
popery and all within one houre.” 

here is scarcely any punctuation in the text 
throughout, and we shall supply it, here and there, 
by way of explanation. Powell begins the con- 


versation :— 
PowkL. 


It is sene often 
that men mete nowe and then 
but so do hylles neuer : 
what wynde draue the hether? 
Barons. 
Demaunde thou wherefore ? 
for quyet ever more 
I haue trauelid longe therefore 
PowEL. 
Why I the desire 
thy reward is borning fyer 
thy trauell was none other 
but against holi churches mother 
BaRons, 
Truly thou dost not saye : 
ful besy I haue bene 
Goddes worde so pure & cleane 
as it hathe bene wel sene 
to open nyghte and daye 
and for the next three pages he goes on to explain 
how he had been— 
pollid a 
and so often stopped 
in his preaching ; and how— 
some pore sely sowles 
were brought forthe to powles 
and made to recant, and to carry a fagot. (The 
text has “‘fagots for to were,” an evident misprint 
for “bere.”) To all this Powel answers in eight 
lines, that Barnes rails, and desires him to— 
tell some other tayle 
and do no longer rayle 
for els I will not fayle 
to leave the here alone. 

Undoubtedly Dr. Powell would have been glad 
enough to carry out his threat, but it is not easy 
to guess how he would have managed it. How- 
ever, Barnes does not seem to see the difficulty, 
and merely replies at greater length :— 

It is your old pleying [complaining] 

that we do use rayling 

the truth when we be sayeng 

against your noughty lyuing, 
and declares that Powel “smelles of popery,” 
though he is himself— 

nother popish nor roman 

but a very christian. 
Powell, in a few lines, again rebukes his fellow- 
traveller as a railer, and Barnes speaks out plainly 
enough,— 

Ah thou popish asse 

shall I let passe 

the prelate’s iniquitas" 
and so on for a page and a half, ending with a 
strict injunction to Powell (who would have been, 
weagain presume, only too happy toobey if he could) 
to give the prelates his “last writing,” namely, a 
letter, which follows in a different metre.— 

Ful hevy I say they ought to be 

for so log clokig of gods veriti 

and to lament right bitterly 

calling for mercye 

that he wold their eyes open 

yt theyr stony harts may be broken 

whyche so longe hathe been soken 

with doctrine so fyithy 

all the woorlde doth nowe it spye, 


and further complains how they— 


made us beleve on stoks & stons 
drouken blockes and drye bones 

to be all helpers for the nones [nonce] 
for our wicked behauiore, 

holly bred and holly water 

wt redde letters written in paper, 
and to the cake as to oure maker : 
to trust they did us teache 

for the thunder to the hoily bell 
and at our dethe the holly candel : 
masses propiscatory they did sel 
to be our helping leche. 


And so he continues at some length. Dr. Powell 
also seems to lose his temper at the end, and 
breaks out :— 
Thou abhominable heretike 

tasticall and lunatike 
thi wordes mi hart do through prick 
thus to heare the rayle a 
I se there is no remedy 


any longer to talke wt the, 
oa chow wanes wile then be 
hereticke, 
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prelates stoute and gaye.” Dr. Barnes once more 
shortly abuses both popery and Dr. Powell, and 
by an odd anachronism prays for “ Kig Edward’s 
noble grace.” It is not improbable that the pre- 
sent is a later reprint of the “ metynge,” which 
was first written and published at the time of the 
executions, and when the general interest was 
o- excited about them. Barnes would then 

ve been made to pray for King Henry. After 
this Powel concludes the dialogue, and we must 
own, remembering the condition in which he was 
himself, not in a very Christian kind of way. But 
we ought also, on the other hand, to remember 
that it is an enemy who makes him thus speak :— 


PowEL. 
The deuil of hel be thy gyde 
thou dost ever braule and chyde 
against my sorte and durst not hyde 
one word lesse or more : 
thon saist thon comest to haue rest 
thou shalt be the deuels geste, 
and herto I wyll do my best, 
thou mayst be sure therfore 

Finis. 


There is a colophon, “Imprynted at London at 
the signe of the Hyll, at the west dore of Paules. 
By Wyllyam Hill. And there to be sold.” 








THE COPYRIGHT COMMISSION. 

Severat other separate Reports have been 
written besides those we enumerated last week. 
Sir James Stephen dissents from the suggestion 
that the right of dramatizing novels should be 
confined to the authors; and also from all the 
suggestions made for extending copyright in works 
of art, and for rendering the remedies against 
persons who infringe existing rights more effica- 
cious. The law of copyright ought, in his opinion, 
to protect money interests only; and he only 
recognizes as a money interest a work of literature 
or art which is capable of being reproduced by 
mechanical means in such a manner that every copy 
is as valuable as the original. He cannot under- 
stand why an artist should have a right to prevent 
a statue from being photographed, while an 
architect has no right to prevent the building 
in which it is exhibited from being photographed. 

Sir H. Drummond Wolff considers that when 
the Government and the Legislature are called 
upon to obtain for English authors the benefit of 
copyright in other countries, the public at large 
are entitled to some consideration in the new 
arrangements. He, therefore, proposes that no 
restriction should be maintained on the importa- 
tion into the United Kingdom of books published 
or sold with the author’s sanction in the colonies 
or in foreign countries where the British author 
now enjoys, or may hereafter become entitled to, 
copyright. 

Sir Charles L. Young agrees with Sir Louis 
Mallet in thinking that, in the case of books, a 
| yes of fifty years is a proper time for a work to 

protected. Original articles in newspapers, 
having nothing to do with ordinary news or 
politics, ought, in his opinion, to be amply pro- 
tected from unauthorized and contemporaneous 
publication. 

Lord John Manners is unable to concur in 
recommending the transference of registration 
from Stationers’ Hall to a Government office. He 
is not disposed to deprive an ancient company of 
public functions which it is able and willing to 
discharge. 








THE RECORD SOCIETY. 

Tus Society, to the formation of which we 
alluded a week or two since, seems now to be 
well established, and promises to become a 
valuable addition to the many local societies 
already in the field. It is founded for the pub- 
lication of original documents relating to Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire, such as inquisitiones post 
mortem, subsidy rolls, wills and inventories, 
manor court rolls and guild rolls, plea rolls, &c. 
Other records, such as presentations to the 
various churches, marriage licences, transcripts 
of early parish registers, and churchwardens’ 
accounts, will also be duly printed. The field is 
wide, and there is enough material for many 








interesting volumes, whilst the desirability of 
having these records made accessible to the 
general student of local history is every day 
becoming more and more apparent. As the 
Prospectus states, ‘‘ two difficulties, however, 
stand in the way of these records being as much 
used as they otherwise would be,—firstly, the 
difficulty of access by those whose time for 
research is limited, and, secondly, the great cost 
of having them transcribed. It is to obviate 
these difficulties, so far as regards the two 
counties of Lancaster and Chester, that this 
Society has been founded ; and it is to be hoped 
that by its means records heretofore but little 
known, and rarely, if ever, consulted, will be 
placed within the reach of every reader who 
may desire toexamine them.” The Society pro- 
poses to pay for having these documents tran- 
scribed, and to issue, if possible, two volumes a 
year. An Introductory Preface will be written 
by the editor of each volume, and occasional 
brief notes will be appended at his discretion, 
but it is not proposed to annotate the text to any 
great extent. 

Mr. James Crossley, the learned President of 
the Chetham Society, will be the first President 
of this new Society, and he is supported by Canon 
Raines, Mr. R. C. Christie, Chancellor of the 
Diocese of Manchester, Mr. James Croston, 
F.S.A., and Lieut.-Col. Fishwick as Vice- 
Presidents. The other members of the Council 
are also well-known antiquaries. That it is not in 
any way antagonistic to the Chetham Society is 
shown by the fact that so many of the council of 
the one society arealso on the council of the other. 
It will, however, differ from the Chetham Society 
in paying for transcripts of documents, and in 
requiring less annotation and editorial work, 
which is found to be a heavy tax upon busy 
men. Although the circulars have so far been 
issued only privately, a hundred names have 
been already received. The subscription is one 
guinea per annum, and the names of those 
desirous of joining the Society may be sent to 
the Hon. Sec., J. P. Earwaker, Esq., M.A., 
F.S.A., Withington, near Manchester. 








WESTMINSTER SCHOOL. 

Tue election to the Universities took place last 
Monday week. It is significant of the present 
state of the school that not one of the hundred 
and fifty and odd town boys was found fit even 
to compete. The whole struggle was confined to 
the senior election, and even in this section of 
the school the competition was slight, for only 
seven were presented to the electors, and of 
these seven five only were deemed eligible. Yet 
Westminster can distribute yearly three Junior 
Studentships at Christ Church, each tenable for 
seven years, and each worth above 100I. a year, 
and, if the holder has any merit at all, his 
Studentship is augmented by gifts from the 
Carey Benefaction, which has an income of 6001. 
a year to spend on the Westminster Students 
of Christ Church ; three Exhibitions at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, each worth 40l. a year, and 
tenable for three years. The two Senior Ex- 
hibitioners are further rewarded with Sam- 
waies Exhibitions of 241. each. Lest such 
incentives to learning should prove inadequate, 
there are two or more Triplett Exhibitions of 
501. each for three years, awarded annually, 
and open to all except the Christ Church Stu- 
dents. That is to say, Westminster has nearly 
600. a year to spend on boys who are fit to 
take a University degree, and it can supply only 
seven candidates to compete for all this money, 
and can discover but five worthy of reward. 
Even more lamentable is the fact that the Exhibi- 
tions tenable at the school have all been carried 
off by outsiders ; that is to say, the boys trained 
by crammers have beaten the boys educated at 
Westminster on their own ground. So low has 
the ‘‘domus antiqua Petri” fallen. In the 
verses recited at the Election-dinner the audi- 
ence were gravely told— 








Si one —— tulerit grex noster honores 
on petit hos nostrx plurima turba d 
Victum alibi quzrens. - — 


This is undoubtedly true, but it is perhaps the 
first time that so deplorable a confession has been 
openly made by the captain of a famous school, 
When such is the condition of matters, it is no 
wonder that ahighauthorityshould have declared 
that if St. Paul’s School were moved to Ken. 
sington, Westminster would be unable to retain 
either its masters or its pupils. 

We are, we believe, correct in saying that 
though no formal step has yet been taken, the 
majority of the governing body have recently 
declared themselves favourable to removal 
from the present site. As Dr. Scott remarked 
sixteen years ago, “‘the feeling of parents 
against having a boarding-school in London js 
so strong and so general that the future of West- 
minster, if it remains where it is, must be to 
become mainly a school for half and home 
boarders coming only for the day.” This is 
perfectly correct, and the attempt recently made 
to establish another boarding-house “‘ paucis 
sed idonea tantum” will only illustrate its 
truth. A sanatorium has been much needed 
during the present year, as there is scarcely 
adequate provision in the case of sickness in 
the two existing boarding-houses. It is a pity, 
however, that any further attempt has been 
made to maintain the boarding-school element. 
It is notorious that if the Queen’s Scholars were 
not forced to live in college the system would 
collapse ; and that the Dormitory would at once 
cease to exist if some members of the Governing 
Body had their way. To quote Dr. Scott once 
more, ‘‘parents object greatly to all the streets 
and courts round the school.” 








Literary Grossip. 

THE volumes containing Life and Letters 
of Sydney Dobell are about to go to press, and 
will appear in the autumn. 

Ir is understood that the Postal Congress 
held the other day at Paris has agreed on 
an amended treaty to come in force on the Ist 
of April next, by which the limit of weight of 
books, to be carried by the Postal Union Mails, 
is raised from 2 lb. to 4b. Nothing appears to 
have been agreed upon that will hamper the free 
delivery by post, in America, of English books. 
This will probably lead, sooner or later, to the 
abolition of the duty levied by the United 
States on books. 

AFTER the Whitsuntide recess a new satire 
from the pen of Mr. Edward Jenkins, M.P., 
will be published. It is said that this work, 
which will be of some length, deals with 
recent political and religious events, and that 
many contemporary personages are handled 
with great frankness. The title of the work 
is ‘ Haverholme : a Satire.’ 

THE new series of “Tales from Blackwood” 
will include two or three stories by the late 
Prof, Aytoun that have appeared in the 
magazine since the publication of the 
first series. Early numbers will contain 
tales by Mrs. Oliphant, Lieut.-Col. Lockhart, 
General Hamley, Mr. L. Oliphant, Charles 
Lever, Mr. Francillon, and others. In the 
August number will appear a song by the 
late Lord Neaves not included in the collected 
edition of his songs and verses, 

Dean Govutsurn has been occupied for 
upwards of ten years upon the life and letters 
of Herbert Losinga, first Bishop of Norwich. 
The work is now all in the printér's hands, 
and may be expected during the present 
month. It will contain, besides the letters, a 
collection of Losinga’s sermons, printed for 
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the first time, and with a translation for the 
anlearned. 





he Pror. Huxtey will contribute a volume on 
L Hume, Mr. Thos. Hughes one on Dickens, 
rd Prof. Nichol one on Byron, and Mr. W. 
ed Minto one on Defoe, to Messrs. Macmillan & 
n- (’o,’s forthcoming series of “ English Men of 
in Letters,” edited by Mr. John Morley. Tke 
frst volume of the series, ‘Johnson,’ by Mr. 
- Leslie Stephen, will appear this week. 
ly Tae University of London having obtained 
al its charter for admitting women to degrees, 
a, University College at once takes the step for 


which it has been steadily preparing during 
| the last ten years, and next October classes in 
all subjects of instruction within the Faculties 


ne of Arts and Laws and of Science will be open 
is to both male and female students, who will be 
le taught in some classes together and in others 
4 separately. In 1869 an Act of Parliament 
< was obtained which, among other changes in 
ly the constitution of the College, enabled it to 
in open its doors to students of both sexes. 
y; Careful experiment has since been made with 
n ladies’ classes held in connexion withthe London 
. Ladies’ Educational Association, which was 
: formed for the purpose it has now accom- 
. plished. For several years past about four 
g hundred individual students have been in 
e each session attending ladies’ classes held 
ts within University College. The number of 
senior classes into which ladies have been 
from time to time admitted as College stu- 
dents has been slowly increased, results have 
been observed, and, now that the time has 
. come for prompt and decisive action, Univer- 
1 sity College has its plans matured. 
THE question of the medical education of 
: women University College leaves untouched, 
, for there can be little doubt that women who 
f wish to be trained in medicine will study 
: together in a college of their own ; but, as far 
: as concerns liberal training in the arts and 
. sciences, University College keeps its place 
: in the front of English opinion. The change 
: to be made has the assent and co-operation of 
every professor of the Faculties of Arts and 


Laws and of Sciences. Every subject of study 
in these faculties will henceforth be open to 
women, who will be received as students of 
the College ; but the manner of carrying out 
the change is carefully based upon acquired 
experience. There are no violent changes. 
The Ladies’ Educational Association has ad- 
mirably done its work, and finished its career, 
but all the classes that have been held in con- 
nexion with it will continue to be held, as 
classes open to ladies only, at the old times, 
and with no very material change, when they 
become, next October, a part of the College 
, system. But there will be added all that 
: belongs to a full curriculum of study by means 
) of new classes for ladies only, and by addition 
) to the number of classes (chiefly for ad- 
vanced work) in which male and female stu- 
dents attend the same course. The boldness 
of the act is justified by ten years of energetic, 
careful preparation ; and, in the various forms of 
the provisions made for offering to women 
henceforward a thorough training at University 
College, there is evidence of a resolve not to 
avoid but fairly to meet and overcome the 
difficulties of the problem. University College 
is on the point of celebrating the completion 
of its fiftieth year. An act that will go far to 











double its usefulness is evidence of the vigour 
with which it is ready to begin the work of 
the next fifty. 

A coLLecTION of memorials and personal 
observations of the late Lord Palmerston is 
being prepared for publication by Mr. John 
Sheehan,who is now engaged in examining, for 
this purpose, the literary papers of the deceased 
statesman. 

Mr. Epwarp Biarr MICHELL, late Tutor 
of Magdalen Hall, is editing the Latin Text 
of ‘The Crewian Orations’ (to which are 
added two inaugural addresses), of his father, 
the late Dr. Richard Michell, Principal of 
Hertford College, some time Fellow and Tutor 
of Lincoln College, Praelector of Logic, and 
Public Orator in the University of Oxford. 
The Crewian Orations, fourteen in number, 
were delivered in the Sheldonian Theatre, in 
alternate years, from 1849 to 1875, at the 
Annual Commemoration of Benefactors ; and 
the “Inaugural Addresses” were read at the 
admission of the two Chancellors elected 
during that period—the late Earl of Derby in 
1852, and the Marquis of Salisbury in 1869. 


Mr. GeorcESmirtaleft inan almost complete 
state the History of Sennacherib (in the same 
style as the well-known History of Assur-bani- 
pal), with the cuneiform texts transliterated 
and translated. All that was wanting was 
the last twenty pages, which have been supplied 
by the editor, Mr. Sayce. The book is being 
published at the expense of the late Mr. Bosan- 
quet, and will be out shortly. 

Mr. Leopotp Katscuer, of 12, Regent 
Square, W.C., who is engaged on a Life of 
George Sand, requests us to say that he will 
feel much obliged by the loan of letters of 
George Sand and any notes of personal inter- 
course with her. 

Messrs. Rivineton will shortly issue a 
‘ History of the Romans to the Establishment 
of Imperialism,’ by Mr. J. 8. Reid, Classical 
Lecturer at Christ’s College, Cambridge. This 
work is intended to be used by the higher 
forms in public schools, and by junior 
students in the universities. It aims at 
exhibiting in outline the growth of the Roman 
national life in all departments. Military 
history will not be neglected, but attention will 
be particularly turned towards the political and 
social changes, and the development of law, 
literature, religion, art, science, and social life. 
Care will be taken to bring the whole narrative 
into accord with the present state of knowledge, 
and also to present the facts of Roman history 
in a form likely to interest the students for 
whom the work is intended. The same 
publishers have also in the press a work 
entitled ‘A Practical Greek Method for 
Beginners, being a graduated application of 
Grammar to Translation and Composition,’ by 
F. Ritchie, M.A., and E. H. Moore, M.A., 
assistant masters at the High School, Ply- 
mouth. 

Tue new weekly journal, Piccadilly, is to 
be furnished with a series of sketches from 
Mr. Whistler’s portfolio, called “Notes in 
Black and White.” 

Tue Catalogue of the printed books in the 
Bodleian Library is now completely finished. 
It makes 719 volumes, not including the cata- 
logue of the Bibles, the slips of which are in 
the course of being laid down. They will 
fill two more volumes. 





THe May number of the Bulletino di 
Archeologia e Storia Dalmata contains the 
beginning of Mr. E. A. Freeman's essay on 
the Illyrian Emperors and their fatherland. In 
the April number is published an inedited 
Greek inscription recently discovered near a 
bridge between Spalato and Salona. The other 
numbers give a brief description of coins in the 
museum of Spalato up to No. 94, which is to be 
continued. 

Mr. W. Larrp-Ciowes, author of ‘ Meroé,’ 
&c., has in the press a poem, entitled ‘ Love’s 
Rebellion,’ and comprising a selection of 
poetry relating to the sea, which will be ready 
for publication at an early date. 

Mr. Gtapstone’s ‘Primer of Homer,’ 
written for Messrs. Macmillan & Co.’s series 
of Literature Primers, edited by Mr. J. R. 
Green, is now almost through the press, and 
will be published in about a fortnight. 

Mrs. HeErBERT Martin's _ novelette, 
‘Bonnie Lesley,’ is being translated into 
German, and will shortly appear in a new 
series of English novels published at Stras- 
bourg. 

“EF. E. E.” writes to us in reference to the 
notice of Lady Chatterton’s Memoirs in our 
last issue, and points out that the Bishop 
Gibson (quoted in Dr. Ullathorne’s letter) 
was not the well-known Bishop of London, but 
the Roman Catholic Vicar Apostolic from 1790 
to 1821. This saving clause, however, does 
not dispose of the main objection to the 
authenticity of the anecdote, viz., that the 
intimacy between Burke and Fox had totally 
ceased several years before the death of the 
former, 

THE Hellenic Committee in London are 
about to publish in French those portions of 
Sir Tollemache Sinclair's work on the Eastern 
Question which relate to Greece or the interests 
of the Hellenic race. 

THE founding of weekly journals, which is 
carried on with unprecedented activity in this 
country, appears to be unduly neglected in 
other parts of the empire. There is an open- 
ing for such a journal in the rising town of 
Selkirk, in the province of Manitoba. The 
citizens undertake to pay a bonus of five 
hundred dollars to the founder, and guarantee 
him a circulation of four hundred copies for a 
year, at the price of two dollars per copy. 

OF recent German books may be mentioned : 
1. The first volume of Dr. G. Busolt’s ‘ His- 
tory of the Lacedemonians and their Allies’ ; 
2. The third volume of ‘Das System der 
Philosophie als exacte Wissenschaft,’ by Prof. 
Michelet ; 3. ‘A Bibliography of the Litera- 
ture connected with the Polar Regions of the 
Earth,’ published for the Geographical Society 
at Vienna. 

Or recent French books we may mention the 
eleventh annual volume of the Association 
pour |’Encouragement des Etudes Grecques en 
France, which contains amongst others the 
continuation of M. Maspero’s commentary on 
Herodotus ; an essay by M. Eggers, ‘ Obser- 
vations sur le Vocabulaire Technique des 
Grammairiens et des Rhéteurs Anciens’; and 
two anonymous Greek texts concerning the 
Musical Canon, printed from a MS. which is 
preserved at Madrid, by M. Ruelle; ‘ Huss et 
la Guerre des Hussites,’ by Ernest Denis ; 
‘Le Drame Chrétien au Moyen Age,’ by 
Marius Seppet. 
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Herr AtBert CzERWINSKI, author of a 
history of the Art of Dancing, 1861, has just 
brought out a German translation of Jean 
Tabourot’s (pseudonym of Thoinot Arbeau) 
‘ Orchésographie,’ with an Introduction. The 
German title is ‘Die Tiinze des XVI. Jahr- 
hunderts und die alte franzisische Tanzschule 
vor Einfiihrung der Menuett.’ The translation 
is made from the second edition of Arbeau’s 
book, 1596 ; a copy belonging to the Library 
of Vienna has been followed. The book 
became so rare, says Herr Czerwinski, that a 
copy of it was procured for the Library of the 
Conservatoire at Paris at the price of 900 
francs. The translator knows of only one other 
copy of the original, which is in the National 
Library at Paris. The Bodleian Library, how- 
ever, possesses a copy of the first edition, the 
exact title of which is the following :—‘Or- 
chesographie et Traicte en Forme de Dialogue, 
par lequel Toutes Personnes peuvent facile- 
ment apprendre et pratiquer l’Honneste Exer- 
cice des Dances, Lengres s. a.’ The date is 
1589, and not 1588, as M. Czerwinski states ; 
the privilege for printing bears the date of the 
22nd of November, 1588. The translator 
could have found this fact in Brunet’s ‘ Manuel 
de Librairie.’ 

Tre first part of M. Abel Hovelacque’s 
* L’ Avesta Zoroastre et le Mazdéisme’ has ap- 
peared. It contains the history of the dis- 
covery and of the interpretation of the Avesta, 
z.¢., the bibliography, as far as the author 
has found books and essays worth quoting. 


Pror. E. SrenceL, of Marburg, is going to 
bring out a photographic reproduction of the 
‘Chanson de Roland’ from the oldest manu- 
script preserved in the Bodleian Library. One 
page of it was photographed some years ago 
for M. Léon Gautier’s edition. 


A work of considerable bibliographical 
interest will shortly be issued by the Tipogra- 
fica Romana. It is by Signor Castelani, 
formerly librarian to the Biblioteca Vittorio 
Emanuele, of Rome, and after relating how that 
collection has lately increased to half a million 
volumes, by means of the additions from 
suppressed monastic libraries, proceeds to fur- 
nish a minute account of several extremely 
valuable works of the fifteenth century that 
have escaped the notice of former biblio- 
graphists, native and foreign. 


Mr. Cornetius Brown’s annals of 
Newark-upon-Trent are nearly ready for pub- 
lication. The volume contains full details 
of the Battle of Stoke Field, a descrip- 
tion of the Sieges of Newark, and an account 
of Mr. Gladstone’s first candidature, &c. 


M. F. Mistrat is about to send to press 
a ‘Dictionnaire Provencal-Frangais,’ or ‘ Lou 
Tresor dou Félibrige,’ comprising all the 
dialects of the Langue d’Oc and all the words 
used in the South of France, with their French 
meanings and a great number of examples and 
quotations from authors. The dictionary will 
form two large volumes quarto, and be pub- 
lished in fasciculi at two francs each. 

THE ‘Stato e Chiesa’ of Signor Minghetti 
has been put on the Index. 


Tue principal French publications of the 
week are, ‘La Femme de Glace,’ by Adolphe 
Belot; ‘Les Embarras d’un Légataire,’ by 
Henri Vrignault ; and ‘ Les Francais d’Aujour- 
@hui,’ by Arnould Fremy. A list of Fine- 





Art publications will be found in our “ Fine- 
Art Gossip.” 

Mr. Henry STEVENS has been appointed, 
on the part of the United States, one of the 
jurors on Class 9, printing, books, &., of 
the Paris Exposition. It is expected that he 
will draw up a report on the history and 
present state of printing and book manu- 
facture, and their comparative merits in various 
countries. Sir §. Waterlow, M.P., is an Eng- 
lish juror for paper and printing machinery, 
Mr. J. Leighton for printing and books. 

A FourTH edition of Mr. Serjeant Cox’s 
Letters to a Law Student on ‘The Arts of 
Writing, Reading, and Speaking’ is in the 
press. It will contain a new chapter “ On the 
Cause and Cure of Stuttering.” 


Aw English translation of the standard Nor- 
wegian sporting work, ‘Tilfjelds,’ by Prof. 
Friis, is in the press, and will shortly be pub- 
lished, The translator will add a synopsis of 
the Norwegian game laws, and a literal trans- 
lation of the important act relating to the 
sporting rights of foreigners passed by the 
Storthing last session. 





SCIENCE 


——f— 


Gunshot Injuries : thetr History, Characteristic 
Features, Complications, and General Treat- 
ment. By Surgeon-General T. Longmore, 
C.B., F.R.C.S. (Longmans & Co.) 


Amone the changes which have been effected 
by the sustained velocity and greater pene- 
trating power of modern projectiles, not the 
least important are those which have reference 
to military surgery. Professor Longmore is 
well qualified by his experience in actual 
warfare as an army surgeon, and subsequently 
at Netley school as a teacher, to describe the 
peculiarities which now characterize gunshot 
injuries, and the modifications which have 
been necessitated in the arrangements for 
assisting the wounded during active service in 
the field. 

Insome of ourrecent campaigns opportunities 
have been afforded of comparing the relative 
destructive powers of the old smooth-bore fire- 
arms and the modern rifles. The bullets 
thrown by the “ Brown Bess” were easily 
stopped on meeting with any hard substance 
in the pockets or uniform of the soldier, and, 
even when they entered his body, they were 
liable to be turned aside or flattened by the 
first bone which intercepted their course. On 
the other hand the wedge shape, combined 
with the rotating movement of the rifle bullet, 
causes it to pass directly through the tissues, 
splitting up the bones which it strikes into 
longitudinal splinters. During the New 
Zealand War it was observed that nearly every 
case of gunshot fracture of the thigh-bone 
“among the British troops treated conserva- 
tively terminated successfully ; while every case, 
without exception, among the Maori soldiers 
treated in the British hospitals ended in failure. 
The distances at which the opponents were placed 
from each other when the wounds were inflicted 
were similar, they were treated by the same sur- 
geons, and had the same hospital and climatic 
advantages.” 

The chief cause of the mortality among the 
Maories was that “they were shot by Enfield 
rifle bullets, and not by musket bullets like 
the English wounded.” 





It appears that the pain immediate} 
duced by the passage of a bullet is wa 
slight. In some cases it is not felt at the 
entrance wound, but only at that of exit, 

“A private of the 7th Fusiliers was j 
the pa ones at Inkerman. A elie pled a 
lower and outer part of his neck, and tore its wa 
out behind, between the upper angle of the sap 
and the spine. An officer of the 2nd Battalion 
Rifle Brigade was behind him. No idea of having 
been shot entered the private’s mind. He was not 
even aware of the wound he had received in front, 
but his sensations led him to suppose that the 
officer behind had pricked him with the point of 
his sword in the back. He turned round instantly 
to learn what this was done for, and was in time 
to see the officer in the act of falling. The bullet 
which had just passed through his own neck had 
struck the officer in the head and killed him.” 

Serious and even fatal injuries have not 
unfrequently been caused by the blow of a 
cannon-ball, which has grazed the body with- 
out breaking the skin. It was the custom 
formerly to attribute such contusions to the 
“wind of the shot.” Various theories were 
framed to account for this result, by the con- 
densation of the air surrounding the missile, 
or the vacuum which followed in its track, or 
by the electricity which it was supposed to 
generate. ‘All these hypotheses are now 
abandoned by military surgeons, though a 
strong belief in them still exists in the minds 
of many combatant officers.” It is certain 
that a cannon-ball may go quite close to the 
body without causing it any harm. Thus at 
Bayonne a 32-pounder shot passed between 
the outstretched thighs of an artillery officer 
at the time he was sighting a gun, and he sus- 
tained no damage except the loss of the tail of 
his uniform coat. 

One result of the improvement of firearms 

has been to diminish considerably the chances 
of lodgment of bullets in the body. Out of 
727 gunshot wounds observed in the hospital 
at Carlsruhe during the Franco-German War, 
it was calculated that the bullets had lodged 
in only 18 per cent. Such wounds, however, 
are not less dangerous, inasmuch as portions 
of the clothing and accoutrements usually 
remain in the track of the bullet, as well as 
splinters of bone, which act as injuriously a 
foreign bodies. It is therefore very necessary 
that a careful examination should be made as 
soon as possible, so that such sources of irrita- 
tion may be removed. Occasionally the 
patient himself may be able to throw some 
light upon the matter, and render further in- 
vestigation superfluous. Witness the story of 
a surgeon, 
“who after long exploration of a gunshot wound, 
and much torture of his patient, happening to 
remark that he must give up further search for the 
bullet, was addressed with much bitterness by 
the wounded man in the following terms :—‘Is 
that what you have been doing all this time? 
Why didn’t you ask me about it? I have got the 
bullet in my pocket.’” 

The mode of dressing gunshot injuries has 
undergone many changes. At one time it 
was thought that there was a peculiar poison- 
ous influence exercised by the missile upon 
the surrounding tissues and the constitution 
of the sufferer. Although Ambrose Paré in 
1545 published a treatise to refute this error, 
we find traces of the belief still existing even 
in the present century. Hence arose the 
cruel practice of pouring boiling oil into the 
wound to burn out the venomous substance, 
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Scarifications and cupping-glasses were also 
gsed with the same object. Of late the ten- 
dency has been to adopt the simplest forms of 
applications, such as lint soaked in warm 
water or some antiseptic fluid. The author 
has a high opinion of the value of carbolic 
acid, but he thinks that the treatment recom- 
mended by Mr. Lister requires more time and 
care than can be given after an action. The 
erysipelas, hospital gangrene, and pycemia, 
which make such ravages in most campaigns, 
he considers to depend frequently upon the 
bad hygienic conditions in which the soldiers 
are placed before they receive their wounds. 

“The influence of the bad diet and other in- 
sanitary conditions to which the British troops 
were subjected in Bulgaria contributed in a great 
measure to the untoward results that attended 
many of the wounds received in the first great 
battle—that on the Alma—while it favoured that 
scorbutic taint which gradually became so fully 
developed under the privations of the first winter 

sed in the Crimea itself, and which so strongly 
manifested its effects in the unhealthy action taken 
by the wounds (fortunately comparatively few in 
number) received during that period of the war.” 

The latter part of the work is devoted to 
the description of the means taken in warfare 
to collect and dress the wounded, and to pass 
them on as rapidly as possible to the field 
hospitals or the larger establishments at the 
base of operations. The introduction of 
breech-loading rifles has greatly increased the 
difficulties of surgical administration. Enor- 
mous numbers of wounded fall at once, often 
in close proximity to the hostile lines, and the 
wide range of the projectiles renders it very 
dangerous to convey assistance to them, while 
the “stances over which they have to be carried 
before their wounds can be attended to are 
proportionally increased. Formerly it was the 
duty of the bandsmen to carry the wounded 
off the field; but in future each division of 
an army will have attached to it a company of 
bearers especially trained for this purpose. 
The importance of this preliminary instruction 
in the smaller details of the work they will 
have to perform is shown by the accident to 
which the Confederate general, Stonewall 
Jackson, appears to have owed his death. He 
was being carried off the field, wounded, on a 
stretcher by four bearers. Instead of holding 
the stretcher near the ground, they lifted it 
upon their shoulders. 

“One of the bearers was shot and fell, and the 
eneral was immediately thrown off the stretcher. 
he suddenness of the event, and the height from 

which he fell, caused General Jackson to come in 
contact with the ground with such force, that not 
only the character of his wound, which was by no 
means a mortal one, was aggravated by the blow, 
but he received also a severe concussion of the 
chest, which was followed by inflammation, and 
appeared to be the immediate cause of the fatal 
termination which ensued.” 

A few errors occur in the work. Thus it is 
not true that a bullet shot directly upwards 
reaches the ground again with the velocity 
with which it started. Its ascent and descent 
are alike retarded by the resistance of the 
air. We could wish for more information as 
to the treatment of injuries of special regions. 
For example, nothing is said about the splints 
and other forms of apparatus required for 
compound fractures of the limbs, nor does the 
author discuss the subject of resection after 
wounds of the large joints. In other respects 
the accounts given are full, clear, and method- 





ical, and the book will be found most useful 
and interesting to all who have to treat gun- 
shot injuries, and especially to those who are 
studying military surgery. 








THE ROYAL OBSERVATORY, GREENWICH. 


Tue Annual Visitation of the Royal Observa- 
tory was held last Saturday, June Ist, and the 
Astronomer Royal’s usual Report to the Board of 
Visitors is in our hands. It details the history 
of the Observatory from the date of the preceding 
Report until May 2nd of this year, and contains 
a similar record of regular maintenance of the 
same uninterrupted series of observations which 
has so long characterized the Greenwich Observa- 
tory, the subsequent reductions also being well 
kept up, so that we need do no more than advert to 
a few special points of interest. 

The new ‘Nine Year Catalogue of Stars,’ in- 
cluding all the stellar observations from 1868 to 
1876, has been completed, and the printing is 
almost finished. The total number of stars is 
2,263, and the right ascensions have been carried 
to a decimal place farther than formerly, or to 
three figures of decimals, which makes them corre- 
spond more nearly with the polar distances in 
degree of accuracy exhibited. 

The observations of the moon with the transit- 
circle and altazimuth agree in showing a combined 
increase, visible for some years past, in the errors 
of the lunar tables now in use, 7.¢., those of 
Hansen. 

The chronometric, magnetical, meteorological, 
spectroscopic, and photographic departments have 
been carried on with all previous regularity, and 
call for no special remark. But two matters, under 
the head “ extraneous work,” must be alluded to. 
The first of these is the reductior of the observa- 
tions of the Transit of Venus, The completion of 
the comparison of the eye-observations was men- 
tioned afew weeks since in the Atheneum, the 
most probable result for solar parallax being 
8°83. The photographic operations have now 
been carefully measured, but have proved, Sir 
George Airy tells us, a great disappointment, the 
faintness and want of clear definition having turned 
out to be much greater than was expected. “ Many 
photographs,” he says, “‘ which to the eye appeared 
good, lost all strength and sharpness when placed 
under the measuring microscope,” so that the 
remark was made to him (which he appears to 
endorse), “ You might as well try to measure the 
zodiacal light.” The other extraneous matter (and 
a very important one it is, especially in view of 
the increase before mentioned in the errors of the 
existing lunar tables) is the progress made in Sir 
George’s numerical lunar theory. The develop- 
ments of the effect of every possible error (expressed 
as a symbolical variation) in the co-efficients and 
arguments of the assumed lunar ordinates upon 
every term in the three fundamental expansions of 
areas in the ecliptic, radial forces in the ecliptic, 
and forces normal to the ecliptic, have been com- 
puted and printed, whilst good progress has been 
made with the computation of the corresponding 
solar perturbing forces. A cursory collation of 
the terms relating to the areas has led to a sus- 
picion of an error in the supposed value of the 
annual equation, respecting which, however, Sir 
George is not yet in a position to speak with any 
confidence. 

The Astronomer Royal concludes his interesting 
report with some remarks on the amount of matter 
printed in the Greenwich volumes and its possible 
limitation, and on the necessity for further library 
accommodation, expressing also his opinion adverse 
to the transference of the Observatory from the 
site made famous by the labours of Flamsteed and 
Bradley. 





GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 

A MEETING of the subscribers to the African 
Exploration Fund will be held on Friday, 
June 14th, at the hall of the University of 
London, to consider the Report of the African 





Exploration Fund Committee, which was issued 
a day or two ago. 

The phical Society has decided to direct 
the first efforts of the African Exploration Fund to 
the work of surveying the country betwixt Dar-es- 
Salaam (south of Zanzibar) and the northern end 
of Lake Nyassa; the party, if successful so far, 
being further commissioned to explore the interval 
between the northern extremity of the Lake 
Nyassa and the southern of Lake Tanganyika. 
Unquestionably this latter is a very important 
link in the newly opened route into the heart 
of Central Africa, for we have already frequent 
communication on the Zambesi and Shiré 
rivers to the southern extremity of the 
Lake Nyassa, and the Protestant mission estab- 
lished at Livingstonia, on that lake, has a steamer 
already on its waters. The Free Church Mission 
Committee has, we hear, recently decided to place 
a steamer on the Zambesi, to ply between the 
Kongone mouth and the rapids of the Shiré. 
This will be a further development of the same 
great route of communication. Were acaravan road 
to be opened and maintained betwixt the two lakes, 
and a station established on the southern extremity 
of the Lake Tanganyika, a steamer could be 
launched on that lake also, which the London Mis- 
sionary Society has undertaken the work of open- 
ing out. From the northern point a route would 
then have to be opened to the southern point 
of Albert Nyanza. This would be a labour of 
extreme difficulty, and probably the route would 
be a circuitous one, on account of the mountainous 
character of the intervening region. A second 
route would have to be opened from Albert 
Nyanza to Victoria Nyanza. Those amongst us 
who are still in middle life may hope to see these 
links forged and made one after the other, and 
those who are young may live to see the 
west coast of Africa united to the east by caravan 
roads and railroads. An alternative scheme of 
exploration was urged upon the Geographical 
Society, but reserved for next year’s considera- 
tion. This scheme contemplated the examination 
of the interesting line of country between Mombasa 
on the east coast and the south-eastern point 
of Victoria Nyanza vid Mount Kenia, thus 
connecting the Nile basin with the Indian Ocean 
by a more immediate route than the present 
tedious and circuitous one. Already friendly 
communications have been received from the 
chief of Jagga on the slopes of the snow-capped 
Kilimanjaro, about one-third of the distance to 
be traversed. Between him and the Victoria 
Nyanza are two hundred miles occupied by the 
savage tribe, the Masai. Four miles per diem 
is the most rapid average rate of travel in Africa 
under the present circumstances. 

Among the papers of Lieut. Shergold Smith, 
R.N., saved after the massacre at Ukerewe on 
Victoria Nyanza are a series of well-executed 
charts of parts of the southern shore of the lake, 
its rivers, and the neighbouring islands. These 
will form a very welcome addition to our more 
exact knowledge of this part of Africa. 

Mr. Stanford has added to his series of ‘ Guides 
to the English Counties’ an excellent Handbook to 
Derbyshire, by Mr. Cox, the learned author of the 
‘Notes on the Churches of Derbyshire’; a capital 
Guide to Cornwall, by Mr. Tregellas ; a Guide to 
South Devon, by Mr. Worth, good in many re- 
spects, but feeble in its ecclesiology ; and a Guide 
to the North and East Ridings of Yorkshire, by 
Mr, Phillips Bevan. 








SOCIETIES. 


Linngan.—May 24.—Annual General Meeting. 
—Prof. Allman, President, in the chair.—In his 
anniversary address the President gave a résumé 
of the principal recent discoveries in the anatomy 
and development of the Polyzoa, and of the re- 
sulting important features in their systematic 
grouping. Much had been due to the labours of 
Busk and Nitsche. It was maintained that inves- 
tigations were mainly in favour of the so-called 
“brown bodies” being merely the residuum of 
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d ed and withered polypides, having no 
r morphological or physiological importance. 
He coincided with the views of Nitsche, 
Joliet, and Busk, that the supposed “ colonial 
nervous system” is but an irregular plexus of 
cellular and protoplasmic cords and filaments de- 
rived from the walls of the zocecium, or polypide 
cell, and not a true nervous system. Joliet’s idea 
of its being the origin of new polypide buds and 
of certain minute free corpuscles found in the 
zocecium is, however, too exclusive. Cyphonantes 
is a singular little free swimming marine creature, 
of pyramidal shape, the soft body of which is con- 
tained within a bivalve shell. Schneider has re- 
garded it as a larval Polyzoon, and announced the 
startling fact that, before its transformation into 
the adult, it becomes totally disorganized and re- 
duced to a homogeneous protoplasmic mass, though 
previously its structure had been complex. There- 
after arises a new polypide, and the whole is 
metamorphosed into the adult form. Strange as 
this history may seem, it has been confirmed by 
the researches of Nitsche and Joliet, Finally, the 
question of “individuality,” or relation of the 
polyzoal colony was taken up, and the following 
opinion enunciated : That the zocecium, or cell in 
which the polypide is lodged must be regarded as 
having a zooidal individuality of its own, and that 
the two thus form a compound element, which 
becomes associated with similar ones in order to 
form the colony. This compound element is thus 
composed of two zooidal individuals, zoecium and 
polypide ; on the zocecium devolving the functions 
of sexual and non-sexual reproduction, and on the 
polypide that of nutrition.—The report on publica- 
tions was read by the Secretary.—The Treasurer’s 
statement of accounts for the year 1877 showed a 
balance of 461. 13s. remaining on hand, while 7001. 
had been invested since the last Annual Report.— 
The alterations in the bye-laws relative to an in- 
crease in the rate of payment for Fellows com- 
pounding, previously read at two successive general 
meetings, was confirmed by the Fellows at large, 
in terms of the charter—The Secretary gave a 
notice of the Fellows and Foreign Members who 
had died during the past twelvemonth ; of the 
former there were ten, and of the latter four. 
Among those mentioned, Mr. H. Adams, Dr. E. 
Fries, Mr. A. Murray, Prof. Parlatore, Mr. Fox 
Talbot, Dr. R. Visiani, Dr. H. Weddell, and Mr. 
T. V. Wollaston deserve mention as of considerable 
repute in the scientific world.—During the year 
thirty-eight ordinary Fellows and five Foreign 
Members had been elected. At this meeting the 
following gentlemen, Mr. J. Ball, Dr. F. Boycott, 
Mr. F. Du Cane Godman, Dr. A. Giinther, and 
the Rev. G. Henslow, were elected into the Council 
in lieu of an equal number retiring by rotation.— 
The President and Officers were re-elected, 





Royau Instirution.—June 3.—W. Bowman, 
Esq., F.R.S., in the chair.— Lord Viscount 
Kilcoursie, Mr. R. Faircloth, Dr. J. Lawrence- 
Hamilton, and Mr. W. F. Stanley were elected 
Members. 


Society or EneingeErs.—June 3.—Mr. R. P. 
Spice, President, in the chair.—A paper was read 
by Mr. St. George Lane Fox, ‘On the Lighting 
and Extinction of Gas by Means of Electricity.’ 








AnTHROPOLOGICAL InstiTuTE.— May 28,— 
Major-Gen. A. Lane Fox, V.-P., in the chair.—Mr. 
Hyde Clarke exhibited a carved stone object which 
was considered as having come from Central 
America.—Col. Paske read a paper ‘On Buddhism 
in Little Tibet.’ Col. Paske gave ar explanation 
of the modified form of Buddhism prevalent in the 
provinces of Little Tibet, and brought to notice the 
ritual and religious customs of the lamas or 
Buddhist priests ; described his visits to Buddhist 
monasteries; exhibiting specimens of Buddhist 
ritualistic instruments and other curiosities, with 
a small painting representing the ‘Triumph of 
Buddhism,’ executed by a lama.—Mr. Brabrook 
read a Bo by Mr. A. Simson, entitled, ‘ Notes 
on the Piojés of the Putumayo.’ A tribe of Indians 
occupying the middle and lower Aguarico, and a 





considerable stretch of the left bank of the Napo, 
are known as the Santa-Maria Indians, or Piojés, 
from the word in their language “ Piojé,” and speak 
the same language and have several traits in common 
with the Indians inhabiting the borders of the 
upper Putumayo, who seem to have no special 
appellation, but which Mr. Simson proposed to 
call the Macaguajes, or Piojés of the Putumayo. 
Mr. Simson’s experience of these Indians extended 
only to those living on the banks of the main 
stream, during long journeys with a number of 
them selected from different villages, and visits 
and sojourns in most of these villages. Their 
dwellings, religion, and customs were fully 
described. Mr. Simson also communicated a 
Vocabulary of the Zaparo Language. 





Society or Brstican ArcHZoLocY.—June 4.— 
C. T. Newton, Esq., C.B., in the chair.—The paper 
read was ‘On the Hieroglyphic or Picture Origin 
of the Characters of the Assyrian Syllabary,’ by 
the Rey. W. Houghton. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Tcrs. Royal Institution, 3.—‘ Researches in Minute and Low Forms 
of Life,’ Rev. W. H Dallinger. 

— Anthropological, 8.-'The Bulgarians,’ Dr. J. Beddoe; * Eth- 
nological Hints afforded by the Stimulants of the Ancients 
and of Modern Savages.’ Miss A. W. Buckland; ‘Poly- 
gamous Marriage in South Africa,’ Mr Sanderson. 

— Photographic, 8. —‘ Alizarine, its Nature, Properties, and 
Applications to the Arts, and particularly to Photograpby,’ 
Mr. J. R. Jobnson ; ‘Alleged Fading of Carbon Prints,’ Mr. 
T. Bolas; * Photographic Notes from a Travel in Russia,’ 
Mr. L. Warnerke. 

Tuurs. Royal Institution, 3.—* Molecular Physics,’ Prof. Guthrie. 
— Mathematical, 8.—* Characteristics of Systems of Cunics,’ M. 
Halphen ; * Expression of Certain Numbers as Sums of Two 

Square Integers by continued Fractions’ Mr. 8 Roberts; 
*Flexure of Spaces, Mr. C.J. Monro; ‘Calculus of Equi- 
valent Statements, II..” Mr. H. M‘Coll; ‘Method in the 
Apalysis of Plane Curves and on the Inflexion-Tangential 
Curve,’ Mr. J alker; ‘New Method of finding Differ- 
ential Resolvants of Algebraicai Equations,’ Mr R. Rawson. 

1. United Service Institution, 3.—‘Communications with British 
India under Possible Contingencies,’ Major-General Sir F. J. 

Goldsmid. 

Quekett Microscopical, 7. 

Astronomical, ~. 

New Shakspere, 8.—‘ Caliban, Mr. F. Wedmore. 

Royal Institution, 9.—* Liquefaction of Gases,’ Prof. Dewar. 

Royal Lnstitution, 3.—' Joseph Addison,’ Prof. H. Morley. 
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Science Gossip. 


Mr. Letrsom has been engaged in collecting for 
M. Lecoq de Boisbaudran specimens of English 
blende, to be examined for the presence of gallium, 
Some specimens in the Cornish collection at Oxford, 
labelled as blende, were found not to contain 
either zinc or sulphur, but were essentially 
phosphides of didymium and erbium. Mr. 
Lettsom has given the name of Rhabdophane 
to this mineral. 

Tue Committee of Council on Education have 
published a short treatise, by Prof. A. H. Church, 
entitled ‘Plain Words about Water, whica should 
be carefully studied for its facts and its sugges- 
tions. 

At the meeting of the Académie des Sciences of 
Paris, on the 22nd of April, M. Mouchot com- 
municated ‘Results of Experiments made in 
various parts of Algeria on the Industrial Applica- 
tion of Solar Heat.’ With his solar engine he 
appears to have cooked food, baked bread, and 
distilled alcohol. 

Tue publication of Dr. Asa Gray’s ‘Synoptical 
Flora of North America’ is noteworthy, as forming 
an important instalment of what will prove a 
most valuable work. The present part comprises 
a detailed description of all the Gamopetalous 
orders except Composites, and it will be followed 
by the other orders of flowering plants and by a 
revision of the volume published thirty-five years 
ago, and familiarly known as “Torrey and Gray.” 
The importance of this work to descriptive 
botanists and to those who have to deal with the 
problems of geographical distribution may be 
estimated by the fact that the area included by 
Dr. Gray in his catalogue raisonné is the whole 
of the United States and of British America. 

M. Lecoq bE BoispaupRaNn informed the 
Académie des Sciences that he had prepared 
several salts of Gallium, and that he had deter- 
mined the atomic weight of this metal to be 69°9. 

WE have the Bulletin de lV Académie Impériale 
des Sciences de St. Pétersbourg for April. It con- 





tains several interesting and important paper .. 
Physics and Natural History. . — 


WE have also the Natural Histo 
of Northumberland, Durham, 
Tyne, Vol. VIL, Part I. 
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PINE ARTS 


—— 


INSTITUTE of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS. 
FOURTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN 
H. F. PH 


—The FORTY. 
Dusk. — Admission, 1s.; Catalogue, 6d. 
Gallery, 53, Pall Mall. 
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GROSVENOR GALLERY.—SUMMER EXH u . 
DALLY, from Nine a.m. until Six Mees im a ay TION, OPEN 


The SUFFOLK STREET GALLERIES.—GRAND 
of PIOTURES by OLD MASTERS and DECEASED BE NON 
ARTISTS, including the Norwich School, and 200 PORTRAITS = 
Daily, from Nine a.m. till Six r.m. Admission, ls. = 





DORB’s GREAT WORKS, ‘The BRAZEN SERPENT,’ 


‘ ‘ 
LEAVING the PRETORIUM,’ and * CHRIST ENTER] coe 
t, wi 


SALEM ’ (the latter just completed). euch 3\'by 92 feet, NG JERU. 

sities ai otto Sony Auge oa 
ouse 0 a c., at the x 

Street. Daily, Ten to Six.—ls. » 35, New Bond 








THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
(Fourth Notice.) 
Modern German Pictures. 

In no school of modern Art has there been such 
a revolution as in that of Germany. A quarter of 
a century ago German art was associated in our 
minds with series of frescoes, having to do with epic 
or symbolic subjects, with cycles of history or philo- 
sophic abstractions. It was a thing dealing so 
purely with the conceptions of the imagination 
that Cornelius did not himself deign to take brush 
in hand, but, having designed his cartoons, left 
them to be painted by his pupils. With his de. 
parture, and that of the unquestionably great men 
his contemporaries, the system seemed suddenly 
to dissolve into thin air, 

And, like the baseless fabric of a vision, 
Leave not a rack behind. 

It is easy now to see that the Art movement 
commenced some seventy years ago, having no 
root in the national life, was doomed to inevitable 
decay ; the aims of the poets, painters, and men 
of culture were unmistakably lofty and patriotic, 
and there is no doubt they did succeed in stimu- 
lating the growth of noble ideas of life. Germany 
will always be the home of high thinking. 
The mistake they made was in supposing the 
masses had sufficient culture to appreciate these 
grand abstractions, and also in not seeing that 
Art can only truly be great when it is founded 
on the representation of Nature. They saw in 
Art nothing but the expression of ideas; a sect 
has arisen in France, with followers in other 
countries, who see in it no more than the mere 
manipulation of paint ; one cannot help, at least, 
feeling respect for the former, while it is difficult 
to refrain from having a decidedly opposite feeling 
for the latter. ; 

True, besides the exponents of religious, his- 
toric, and philosophic Art we have referred to, 
there were men who sought their subjects in real 
life, and some, like Knaus and Menzel, whose pic- 
tures will be remembered in the Exhibition of 
1857 with great success ; still it must be admitted 
the work was mostly cold and hard, and the 
figures wanting in vitality—a charge which cannot 
fairly be brought against the school at present. 
We may say at starting there is little that can be 
called religious Art in the gallery here, and less 
of historical. With few exceptions, the pictures 
are either genre portraits or landscapes. 

A careful survey of the collection leads us to 
the conclusion that there are some half-dozen 
works of first-rate merit, we are inclined to think 
intrinsically finer than anything else in the Exhi- 
bition. These are comprised in the contributions 
of Herren Knaus, Menzel, and Lenbach, We 
commence with the latter, who sends four portraits, 
two of which are of ladies, and, though in many 
respects admirable, clearly show that Herr Len 
bach’s forte is male portraiture. It is when we come 
to his ‘Dr. Doellinger’ (No. 94) that we recognize 
his extraordinary power. The doctor is represente 


holding a book, looking intently out of the pip 
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tare ; his coat is black, the background is grey, 
the hands are subdued in tone, so that the atten- 
tion is at once arrested by the wonderful head. 
Never was intellectual character painted more finely 
than in this instance. More than that we cannot 
say. We will not venture to analyze the expression, 
but about the painting we may say something. 
It is generally thin, even to transparency, except 
that now and then the brush is full, and occasion- 
ally loaded, but not in the flesh. This is in full 
ight, with delicate, transparent shadows, the 
tones well blended, the masses distinctly pre- 
served, and, at the same time, all the wrinkles 
and folds of skin are expressed, in many cases 
drawn in with fine red lines, The dress and 
background are hastily painted—the hands, we 
think, too hastily ; this, of course, concentrates 
the interest on the head, but detracts from the 
portrait as a work of art. The remaining portrait 
is that of ‘Baron Liphart’ (93). Like the preceding 
it is a half-length. The hands are thrown behind 
the back; the same scheme of light and shade 
prevails as in the last work. The head has all the 
marvellous light and texture; we see the form of 
the bone, under the thin, attenuated flesh, with 
the sparse, white hair; the expression is not as 
powerful as in the portrait of Dr. Doellinger, but 
is, in its quiet geniality, quite as subtle. In ex- 
amining the execution of this head, distinct traces 
of lines of some neutral tint are visible under 
the semi-transparent flesh - colour. Description 
can give little notion of work like this; only, 
once seen, these heads stamp their impression on 
the memory more strongly than any other modern 
work we know. 

Two oil and four water-colour pictures make up 
the contribution of Herr Menzel. The largest 
canvas is entitled ‘ Eisenwalzwerk’ (109) ; we see 
the iron-foundry in full activity ; theeffect generally 
is dark, except where a lurid light is reflected 
from the furnaces. In the foreground a huge 
shaft, at white heat, is being dragged out of a 
furnace ; this forms the principal light, or rather 
a spot, in the picture. The whole vast expanse is 
alive with workmen ; in the obscurity we dimly 
make out all sorts of cranks and wheels in appa- 
rently inextricable confusion ; due suggestion of 
repose is given by a group or two of men who are 
taking a meal, or smoking a pipe, away from the 
full heat of the furnaces ; by the way, even the men 
who are working the hardest have each his pipe in 
mouth, Theaction and drawing throughout are what 
we are entitled to expect from Herr Menzel ; 
there are heads with an expression quite startling 
in intensity, yet, taken as a whole, the want of 
pictorial effect is only too manifest. It would re- 
quire the magic touch of a Rembrandt to make a 
picture out of such unmanageable materials. This, 
however, cannot be said of the ‘ Tanzpause’(107),a 
small panel, none of the figures being more than 
six inches high. The scene is a richly decorated 
saloon, with groups of men in diplomatic and 
nilitary costume, and ladies in ball-room dresses ; 
here, as in the ‘ Kisenwalzwerk,’ we find ourselves 
actually transported intothe scene ; weheartbelight 
laughter, the high- flown compliments, the badinage, 
the whispered state secret or court scandal. More 
wonderful observation of character, without the 
slightest tinge of caricature, was never put into 
a picture ; the composition is excellent, and the 
painting, though on such a minute scale, is full 
and rich ; especially well rendered is the glowing 
light cast by the chandeliers. We know no other 
work of its kind that approaches this for high, 
even poetical, comedy and painting, which is not 
merely remarkable for its cold accuracy : accurate 
it is without doubt, and beyond that infused 
with the warmth of genius. Herr Menzel’s four 
water-colour drawings are simpler in subject ; two 
are church interiors, the architecture being florid, 
or rather rococo ; of the others, one is ‘Monche 
in der Sacristei’ (106), two monks putting on their 
robes for mass, assisted by two boys; the 
Momentary actions and expressions are well 
caught, and the interior, with its cabinets and 
vestments, is picturesque and characteristic. The 
remaining one is called ‘Unterbrochenes Mahl’ 





(108), representing a man in seventeenth-century 
costume seated at a table, on which are spread the 
remains of a banquet ; the rendering of texture 
and effect of light would, we are inclined to think, 
obtain the commendation of Sir John Gilbert. 
Notwithstanding the skill and finesse displayed in 
these drawings, the impression .is generally cold 
and gives the idea of an artist working in a 
material in which he is not quite at home ; this 
may be due to the copious use of gouache. 

Solemn, indeed, must be the man who does not 
brighten up on coming before a picture by Herr 
Knaus, the most profound and genial humourist 
working in the domain of Art. The complaint is 
often made against this class of subject that the 
painted joke, after we have once laughed at it, be- 
comes intolerable ; but this can never be said when 
the figures have genuine individuality, and the 
painting fine artistic qualities, and these in a 
superlative degree are the endowments of Herr 
Knaus. There are here by him five pictures, 
three of which are among his most brilliant inspi- 
rations. ‘ Eine Bauernberathung’ (81) shows six 
village sages assembled in poe: | They are seated 
at a table in an old-fashioned room, which has a few 
quaint coloured prints on the wall ; warm sunlight 
comes in at the window; a large green-tiled stove, 
with a blue umbrella and hats hanging to it, gives 
a rich mass of colour; a hen and chickens put 
movement into the immediate foreground. The 
most venerable of the council is on his legs, 
struggling to give expression to his ideas, evi- 
dently not with entire success, though the rest are 
resolutely concentrating their powers to apprehend 
the argument. The different characters are 
admirably conceived ; there is the obstinate man, 
who is waiting his opportunity to overwhelm the 
orator with contradictions ; the important man, 
who will have his say; the muddled old gentle- 
man ; and the man who will always be inclined to 
agree with the last speaker. These are not vaguely 
suggested, and left to be completed by the ima- 
gination of the spectator, but types having a dis- 
tinct living individuality—and withal so genial. 
Though smiling at the comedy, we cannot help 
having a hearty liking for the honest old boys, 
who, we feel, have all done a good stroke of work 
in their time. 

‘ Der hoffnungsvolle Schiiler ’ (83) is a red-headed 
Jew boy seated on a stool at the feet of an old 
man, who may be his grandfather ; the background 
is a stone vaulted shop, full of piles and bundles 
of old clothes, mostly dingy, though here and there 
relieved with the positive colour of a red or green 
coat or waistcoat ; an opening ina further chamber 
shows a glimpse of street view. The old gentle- 
man is seated cross-legged on a battered Louis XV. 
chair, a long pipe in one hand; with the other, by 
an inimitable gesture, he enforces his lesson, which 
the precocious scholar has thoroughly seized, to the 
exquisite delight of the teacher, whose face beams 
benignant approbation ; he is chuckling all over as 
he rolls in his chair, and his enjoyment is reflected 
in the more open laugh of his ingenuous pupil. The 
thorough sympathy between teacher and taught at 
the enunciation and reception of an idea was never 
before portrayed with such force and subtlety, 
In ‘Ein gutes Geschiift’ (82) we see the boy putting 
the lesson into practice : he stands alone in the 
picture, some skins and old clothes at his feet ; he 
holds a purse in his hand, and is showing a piece 
of money, either to tempt the seller, or, to judge 
by his smile of triumph, the bargain may even be 
concluded ; the whole figure—in the coat and 
boots which had previously had different owners 
—is alive with excitement. The flesh is brilliantly 
painted; the picture generally a warm grey, 
having but one piece of positive colour—the boy’s 
carroty hair. ‘ Kinderfest’ (80) represents a village 
festival : the elder people are at a long table in the 
background ; the children are in the foreground ; 
both in the open air. The by-play and humours 
of the scene would take a page to describe ; there 
are materials for a dozen children’s stories in the 
comedy of the juvenile actors alone; but for 
artistic effect the picture as a whole is not so suc- 
cessful as the preceding, the colour in large part 





being dry and cold. ‘ Begrabniss’ (79) is a pathetic 
subject in a courtyard, the ground and roofs 
covered with snow; we see at the top of some 
stairs a coffin being carried out of a doorway ; 
below, a crowd, principally children and women, 
are chanting a hymn, led by the village clerk. 
The funeral may be that of the pastor ; in spite of 
the mournful theme there are humorous touches, 
as in the look the old clerk gives a chubby and 
frost-bitten infant, whose attention has strayed 
from his part. In painting this is not so strong 
and rich as the first three works we have men- 
tioned ; the drawing, however, is fine and full of 
sentiment ; there is the same appreciation of cha- 
racter, though not so markedly typical. 

A picture in some respects allied to those. of 
Herr Knaus, but totally different in execution, is 
Herr Leibl’s ‘Bauern’ (91). The peasants, rather 
village shopkeepers, are five in number, and are 
seated close together—almost huddled together—in 
the corner of a room ; one is reading a newspaper, 
while two look over his shoulder, the two opposite 
are listening ; outside the window we look on to 
a snowy Jandscape. The remarkable features of 
the work are grasp of character and intentness of 
expression ; there is no mistake about the interest 
taken in the contents of the gazette ; from the 
serious looks of the men, the time was probably 
that of the late war. In general effect the colour 
is somewhat chilly ; but the drawing throughout 
is marked by extraordinary precision and firmness ; 
the painting is full, and distinguished by great 
refinement ; when to this are added a very original 
composition and the insight into character we 
have mentioned, it will be understood that the 
high reputation the picture has acquired here is 
not undeserved. 

The great interest of the above-mentioned works 
having unconsciously led us to extend our notice 
of them, we shall be reluctantly compelled con- 
siderably to curtail our review of the rest of the 
collection. Religious Art, as previously hinted, is 
not largely represented here ; in fact, it may be 
said to begin and end in the two pictures of Herr 
von Gebhardt, the larger of which is ‘Das letzte 
Abendmahl’ (43), well known from photographs ; 
the tone is deep, and the colour warm and trans- 
parent ; the conception of the apostles, humble 
working men, with heads of grave, earnest expres- 
sion, gives the clue to the character of the work. 
‘Die Kreuzigung’ (42) is treated somewhat in the 
early German manner; it unquestionably displays 
a sentiment of deep religious feeling ; the action is 
appropriately dramatic, and the execution careful 
throughout ; the one quality lacking is spontaneity. 
—Herr Baur's large composition of ‘ Paulus predigt 
als Gefangener in Rom den Jiiden das Evangelium’ 
(12) can hardly be called a religious picture ; there is 
much archeology and display of costume, but little 
Vitality in the personages themselves.—‘ Jairus’ 
Tochterlein’ (102), by Herr Max, does not impress 
us more favourably here than it did when it was 
exhibited in London ; however, we are only too 
glad to find a work by this artist without the 
irreverent trickiness of his winking Veronica, 
Herr von Piloty’s ‘ Wallensteins Zug nach Eger’ 
(121) is far from adequately representing his talent; 
the composition and execution are both equally 
conventional, 

Returning to subjects of more homely interest 
we find Herr Defregger’s ‘ Tischgebet’ (32), an old 
woman and some children seated at table, the 
smallest of the party being taught to say grace ; 
all here is natural and simple ; especially pretty is 
the encouraging air of the little ones who can 
unaided repeat the devotional words ; the exe- 
cution is careful and intelligent ; the colour har- 
monious and true, saving the flesh tones, which in 
all Herr Defregger’s pictures are lacking in the 
carnations. ‘Der Besuch’ (33) represents two 
peasant girls, who have come to visit a married 
sister, and are presenting her baby with a pear ; 
the girls, in their quaint stove-pipe hats, are - 
looking ; the baby is all smiles and chuckles ; 
everybody seems happy and pleased, and so also 
must be the spectator, though he may not laugh 
so heartily as every one does who stands before 
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Herr Werner’s ‘ Eine Conversation’ (154) ; five of 
Frederick the Great’s Grenadiers of the Guard are 
standing on the further side of a park railing, on 
the near side are two nursemaids with their babies ; 
what the joke was we are left to imagine ; judging 
from its effect it must have been of most exquisite 
flavour, for the faces are laughing all over, and 
quaint pbysiognomies they are, surmounted with 
their brass headgear; the effect is bright and 
sunny, and the painting solid and careful. 

Another humorous picture is Herr Meyerheim’s 
‘ Wildenbude’(111). The scene is the inside of a 
caravan at a country fair; on the stage two Zulu 
Caffres are executing a war dance of most ferocious 
character, to the terror and delight of an audience 
of children and country folk ; a comic incident is 
the huntsman keeping firm clutch on his dog, who 
fails to see the humour of the dance. Throughout 
the composition the incidents are capitally pre- 
sented, and painted in a rich, free manner, yet 
accurately and soundly drawn. Herr Meyerheim 
has also two other works, in which animals form 
the principal feature ; one, a sheep-shearing, rather 
scattered and ineffective ; the other, ‘ Bergab bei 
Bozen’ (112), is vigorous, but crude in colour.— 
Foremost among the animal pictures here we should 
be inclined to place Herr Ziigel’s three works; they 
are all sma!l; the sheep and oxen are admirably 
drawn, and pleasant in colour, and the textures of 
wool and hair are given ina most masterly manner. 
Besides, there is a genuine insight into the character 
of the animals, and capacity for drawing them in 
motion. The largest composition is ‘ Heimkehr 
vom Feld’ (159). Oxen that have been ploughing 
are leaving the field; a boy, with a lamb in his 
arms, and driving sheep before him, comes down the 
road ; a lamb has run up to the ploughman, rub- 
bing itself against his leg. This has ina very high 
degree the qualities we have mentioned. Had 
the landscape been less wilfully hasty and 
sketchy the picture would have been perfect. The 
two others are sheep pictures, equally good. If 
Herr Ziigel does not seek to produce at too rapid 
arate, keeping in check his evidently dangerous 
facility, he will attain to a high reputation in the 
future. It is facility which has been a snare to 
Herr Diicker, who sends a landscape, ‘ Ostsee- 
strand’ (36), with the sun setting over the sea; 
the sentiment and first impression appear good ; 
a closer inspection shows want of study and 
drawing, neither is there any subtlety of execution. 
And yet Herr Diicker may be capable of some- 
thing better than this claptrap. 

The well-known landscape painter Herr An- 
dreas Achenbach is worthily represented by half 
@ dozen canvases, the largest being ‘ Vlissengen’ (5), 
with a stormy sea, and powerful effect of light and 
shade. The most poetically conceived of the six 
is, however, the smaller picture of ‘Scheveningen’ 
(6), showing the red brick houses, half buried in 
sand, underan effect of moonlight. Herr Kroner has 
one of his snowy landscapes, ‘ Wildschweine im 
Schnee’ (87), with a string of wild boars floundering 
through the snow. The ungainly monsters have 
a decidedly grotesque effect, and are a picturesque 
feature in the scene. The snow is effective, but 
thinly painted, end has only a semblance of truth, 
which does not bear examination.—This must also 
be remarked of Herr Schennir’s subject, suggested 
by the Pamfili Doria pines, There is no want of 
impasto, but the style is purely conventional.— 
Herr Baisch’s ‘Landstrasse in Holland’ (11) is a 
bright effect of the sun shining through rain ; the 
figures and cattle are nicely put in. 

‘Ukrainische Kosaken aus dem XVII. Jahr- 
hundert ins Feldziehend begriissen die Steppe 
mit ihrem Kriegsgesang ’ (26) is the subject of Herr 
Brandt’s large picture. We can readily believe 
the Cossack hordes were accompanied by wild 
music, but that they flung their caps in the air 
and caught them on the ends of their spears, so that 
their gestures were as elegant as here represented, 
we doubt, and we are sure their costume was not 
as bright and clean. Once this kind of Art was 
accepted as truth—or poetry, and there are many 
worthy painters who still wish to continue the 
tradition. Unfortunately for them, the public of 





to-day has a craving for reality, and no longer 
cares to interest itself much in elegantly posed lay 
figures dressed up in the costumes of the theatrical 
wardrobe.—Neither is it profoundly moved by 
themes chosen merely for the artist to display 
his bravuras, like Herr Becker’s ‘ Albert Diirer at 
Venice’ (14) and ‘ Ulrich von Hutten crowned by 
Maximilian. —Nor, should we hope, by such 
blatant swashbucklerism in paint as the works 
of Herr Gussow. 

Herr Hoff’s ‘ Taufe des Nachgebornen’ (67) is a 
well put together group representing the baptism 
of an orphan, costume of Louis XIV. The paint- 
ing and drawing are fairly good, and the sentiment 
unaffected. The picture is the work of a man who 
thoroughly understands the science of his art.— 
This, too, may be said of Herr Hildebrandt. In his 
‘Bange Stunde’ (66), a young mother and father 
bending over their sick child,—a class of subject 
which has been so well worked in England,— 
the figures are natural and tolerably unaffected, 
unfortunately the effect is weakened by the preten- 
tious whiteness and cleanliness of the apartment. 
—In a subject of the same class Herr Fagerlin has 
not fallen into a similar mistake-—Herr von Hagn 
has a good eye for warm, pleasant tones and 
subdued effect, as seen in ‘Eine Bibliothek in 
Rom’ (60). It is a pity he did not select a more 
genial subject; a Roman ecclesiastic may be made 
the motive for realistic or even poetic treatment ; 
only, when peaceable folk see two or three of 
them gathered together, the sensation suggested is 
not always the most comfortable. 

The associations awakened in the minds of 
many who will look on Herr Bokelman’s ‘ Volks- 
bank kurz vor Ausbruch des Falliments’ (21) 
will not be agreeable. The crowd outside the 
closed bank rather tamely express their dejec- 
tion and disgust ; the painting is clean and forcible, 
but wanting in higher qualities, and the colour, 
even for such a scene, is too cold and leaden.— 
Herr Pilz’s ‘ Die Turnstunde’ (122) has successfully 
worked out a subject capable of picturesque treat- 
ment. The boys of a village school are receiving 
@ gymnastic lesson from the pedagogue: girls, 
infants, and an idler or two look on. There is 
a good deal of observation of character shown in 
the various figures ; the schoolmaster is capital ; so 
is an old soldier, who critically watches the per- 
formances. The lads themselves, arranged in a 
double row, are spirited, and have a keen, intelli- 
gent air. For background there is a picturesque 
bit of village and landscape, against which the 
figures are forcibly relieved. In execution and 
colour the picture is thoroughly praiseworthy. 
It may be considered a type of the larger 
portion of the collection ; the artists attempt to 
awaken pleasant ideas connected with home and 
country; they successfully strive after sound 
drawing and execution ; in short, they endeavour 
to please, not to startle or astonish, and yet 
these genial German painters have surely not 
given us all they are capable of? Do they 
never glance at their national poetry, so full 
of suggestive subjects for pictures? Have not 
German maidens the same charm and sentiment 
as of old, the woods and valleys of Father- 
land the same voices as in days gone by? 
The whole have been excellently hung, on a 
ground of maroon silk and velvet, with dado, 
cornices, and imposing doorways of black wood, 
while carpets, couches, and chairs are abundant. 
It may seem trivial to mention these details, but 
any one having to pass through the purgatorial 
pains of some of the other galleries, with their 
dreary walls, blinding light, hard, white floors, 
and absence of chairs, has a kindly feeling towards 
those who furnish him with the ordinary comforts 
of civilization. 

The Historic Galleries. 

If the architecture of the International Exhibi- 
tion leaves much to be desired, there cannot be 
two opinions about the fortunate selection of the 
ground, and especially the choice of the Troca- 
déro for the display of ancient art. While the 
Champ de Mars is left a battle-field, or rather 
tilting-ground for the friendly rivalry of modern 





art and industry, the serene heights of the T 
déro are devoted to the art that may be addi 


have attained immortality, the masterpieces whi 
we study and admire, but hardly cater ae 
cize. How rich is the gathering will be under. 
stood by those who know the splendid private 
collections in France, and the treasures to be 
found in her provincial museums ; both seem to 
have generously come forward on this occasion, 
and, if the illustrious director, M. A. de Long. 
périer, Membre de !’Institut, has occasionally had 
to exercise some friendly pressure, this was, per- 
haps, hardly to be wondered at, considering the 
priceless value of many of the objects displayed. 

We must premise that our notice of the Exhi- 
bition will necessarily be both brief and far from 
complete, for at the time we write the rooms 
are still in the direst confusion, none of the series 
completely arranged, and many of the objects stil] 
in their packing-cases. Cursory as are these notes, 
they would have been still more so but for the 
kindly aid of M. de Longpérier, who was naturally 
desirous that English amateurs and archeologists 
should have some notion of the magnificent gather- 
ing which awaits them. 

The entire eastern wing of the Trocadéro build- 
ing is devoted to European art, extending from 
the period of primitive history up to the close 
of the eighteenth century. The first room, which 
has been arranged by M. Alexandre Bertrand, 
Conservateur du Musée de St. Germain, contains 
the remains of the earliest epoch, and of Gaul up 
to the period of the arrival of the Romans, Natu- 
rally the collection of stone implements and arms 
is very complete ; so, also, and in greater number 
than has been seen before, is primitive Gaulish 
pottery, a rude but well-formed ware, with vigor- 
ously incised lines, presenting strong analogies of 
design to early Etruscan vases. One of the cases 
which will attract most attention contains the relics 
of a warrior, discovered in a tomb at Gorge-Meillet, 
Commune de Somme-Tourbe (Marne). The 
skeleton is almost complete; a gold armlet re- 
mains on the humerus; helmet, weapons, and 
numerous bronze ornaments, on which the gilding 
remains in parts, stand beside ; the iron wheels of 
the chariot are still complete, and also the bronze 
bits and gear of the horses. Especially note- 
worthy are the series of bronze helmets, body 
armour, and weapons; beside these are some of the 
ancient stone moulds in which the spear heads, 
swords, and weapons were cast. Here, too, is the 
collection of Lacustrine objects belonging to Dr. 
Gross, and found in the Lake of Brienne. Many of 
the stone implements retain their original horn 
handles; in some the instruments are of jade, indi- 
cating relations with the farthesteast. The similarity 
of form in the iron and bronze swords will be re- 
marked. A case of Polish antiquities, lent by the 
Princess Dzialynski, shows objects having great 
resemblance to the Gaulish remains of the same 
period. The centre of the room is assigned to the 
bronzes discovered at Neuvy-en-Sullias near 
Orleans, among which is a horse with an inscrip- 
tion to the god Rudiobus, probably a Celtic divinity; 
there is also a large boar and several smaller 
ones, also some smal! bronze figures and sacrificial 
utensils ; these are contributed by the museum of 
Orleans. We must not forget to mention a series 
of ex-votos found at Vichy ; they consist of thin 
silver plates and a single figure in the round of 
a child, also composed of thin silver. Mr. Fr. 
Pulszky having kindly offered to describe the con- 
tents of the important case brought by him from 
Buda-Pesth, we do not venture to add a word to 
his description, which will be eagerly read by his 
many friends in England :— 

“Last year, towards the end of September, the 
labourers of M. Deutsch, at Fokoru, in Hungary, 
not far from Szolnok, found in ploughing a rude 
earthen pot, which they at once broke to pieces. 
The contents proved to be a gold treasure of the 
time of the sojourn of the Gauls on the Danube, be- 
tween the third and fourth century B.c. Seventeen 
torques—thenecklace peculiartothe Gauls—and the 
Gaulish type of two golden fibulz sufficiently proved 
the nationality of the treasure. A golden belt of 
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work, two heavy bracelets, four large 
buttons, four others of a different type, and five 
smaller ones complete the treasure, and carry us 
back to the times when the Cisalpine Gauls, those 
ancient neighbours and enemies of the Etruscans 
and Romans, driven out of the present Lombardy 
and Venetia, emigrated to Hungary, where they 
established a commonwealth of considerable 
civilization. Medals of their kings Iantumarus, 
Evojurix, Nonno, and Biatec are sometimes 
found on the banks of the Danube, whence, in 
the third century B.c., they overran and pillaged 
Northern Greece as far as the isthmus of Corinth. 
‘A thunderstorm drove them off from under Delphi, 
just as they began to storm the famous temple of 
Apollo. Panic-stricken they took their way along 
the coast up to the Bosporus, where they crossed 
the Straits into Asia Minor. Here Attalus, the 
King of Pergamus, defeated them, and settled 
them in the mountainous regions which from 
them got the name of Galatia, well known by 
Cicero’s speech for Deiotarus, their king, and still 
better by the epistle of St. Paul to the Galatians. 
Attalus attached the greatest importance to his 
victory; he dedicated a bronze statue to the 
Delphian sanctuary, of which the Apollo of the 
Belvedere is a copy, showing us the god as he steps 
out of his temple with the Gorgoneion in his 
outstretched hand, which puts the enemy into 
flight. 

“Tt is to this people that the golden personal 
ornaments found at Fokoru belonged. The trea- 
sure, sufficiently characterized as being Gaulish, 
became the standard by which several other objects 
in gold in the Hungarian National Museum at 
Buda-Pesth were at once recognized as belonging to 
the same period. Three bracelets found at Anarcs, 
one from Transylvania, a torque from Miava, all 
of gold; then six heavy silver fibul, several 
torques, the treasure found at Oserbelye, &c., 
became the nucleus of the exhibition at the 
Trocadéro, where the importance of the objects 
was at once sufficiently appreciated to obtain 
for them the place d@honneur in the first hall, 
opposite to the case of the gold ornaments found 
in France, where several objects, principally the 
bracelets, show forms identical with those found in 
Hungary. Still some types are altogether peculiar 
to the Gauls of the Danube. Thus, for instance, 
we see among the Hungarian gold ornaments five 
breastplates, with three egg-shaped bosses in the 
centre ; these and the large silver fibule, with 
knobs along their back, are found exclusively in 
Hungary, never in France or Italy. 

“The treasure of Szarvaszé and Rozsay, of the 
age of bronze, and several necklaces of the same 
age, one of them identical with some golden orna- 
ments found at Hissarlik by Dr. Schliemann, fill 
the remainder of the Hungarian case in the 
Trocadéro. 

“Not less interesting are two feet of a large 
silver tripod exhibited by the Museum at Buda- 
Pesth. They belong to the time of Septimius 
Severus or Caracalla, and were found on the 4th of 


May at a vineyard at Polgardi, county Fejér. The 


top of each foot is ornamented by a gracious group 
of a Triton with a Nereid, the middle by a 
splendid griffin ; at the foot we see a boy riding 
on a dolphin.” 

The chief interest of the first room is un- 
doubtedly more archzological than artistic ; in the 
second the relations are reversed, here are collected 
the exquisite terra-cottas from Tanagra, bronzes, 
vases, glass, and a few statues. Among the latter 
18a female figure wanting head and arms found 
by M. Breuvery at Halicarnassus in 1829. It 
closely resembles the cariatides in the Erechtheum 
at Athens, but is posterior in date, not earlier 
than 350 nc. Another fine fragment of a life-size 
oe is the Roman bronze from Bordeaux 
Museum, found in 1832. Perhaps the collec- 
tion of most importance to archeologists is that 
belonging to M. Carapanos, the bronzes found by 

at Dodona, and which have not yet been seen 
by more than three or four of his most intimate 
friends. They are contained in two cases, and in- 
clude armour, vases, ornaments, some admirable 





small bronze figures, and inscriptions on thin bronze 
and lead plates. It appears the questions addressed 
to the oracle had to BP delivered in writing, the god 
having the same repugnance to replying at the 
time as a cabinet minister of the present day. 
Some of the questions here from private persons 
relating to their domestic affairs are exceedingly 
amusing ; there is one which might have come from 
the personage who can hardly be considered the 
hero of a certain class of modern novel ; the reply 
unfortunately does not exist. 

A case of terra-cottas from Tanagra, belonging 
to M. Lécuyer, will have the most attraction for 
artists ; these are of wonderful beauty and in an 
equally fine state of preservation. The general 
creamy tone with the faint indications of delicate 
colour gives an added grace to the exquisite forms. 
Several of the motives are new to us, there is the 
curious one of the nude female getting through a 
large ring, the female with a Cupid, two children at 
play, and some humorous comic actors ; a series of 
grotesque figures, of preternatural leanness, are 
also intensely comic. A terra-cotta bas-relief of a 
funeral procession found at the Pirzeus is as in- 
teresting from an artist’s point of view as it is valu- 
able for a picture of manners. Between the terra- 
cotta cases is one whose principal ornament is 
the bronze armour of a gladiator, belonging to the 
museum of St. Germain. It is the same that M. 
Géréme has used in his celebrated picture, and 
also in his bronze group which stands in a corridor 
of the Trocadéro building. We will not now 
trench on the department of modern art further 
than to call attention to this striking group, in 
which the archzeological learning is as profound as 
the ability displayed in the execution. It is a 
work which could only be the production of 
the present age. The armour consists of a 
helmet with leg and arm pieces; they are orna- 
mented with reliefs of figures and masks of 
admirable design. Beside these stands a charm- 
ing little silver and bronze vase belonging to M. 
Gréau, with representations of gladiatorial combats. 
There are some small bronzes of gladiators, rude 
in execution, and two lamps in the form of 
gladiators’ helmets. The case also contains a 
magnificent silver tripod and the celebrated 
missorium or dish, belonging to the king of the 
Vandals; it bears the inscription GEILAMIR 
REX VANDALORVM ET ALANORVM. <A paper 
on this, by M. de Longpérier, appeared in the 
Journal des Savants, for December, 1877. 

A case of glass and terra-cottas belonging to M. 
Bellon contains many beautiful objects: in glass 
there is a lovely small glass vase of semi-opaque 
white colour, with purple rim and simple orna- 
mentation, a two-handled glass cup, a blue patera, 
and blue bowl of special interest. In terra-cotta 
we remarked a Venus with a mirror, with remains 
of gilding, a kneeling female in black clay, and a 
charming little crowned youth. In the collection 
of Etruscan vases contributed by Prince Czar- 
toryski, all of great excellence, will be found a 
rhiton representing a ram’s head, of singularly 
fine design and execution. One of the largest 
vases is of great rarity on account of the figure— 
Sappho—being in graffiti, M. H. de Longpérier 
published a notice of this in the Revue Archéo- 
logique, 1868. 

The centre of this room will be occupied by the 
marble head of Fortune from the pediment of the 
Parthenon, belonging to the Marquis de Laborde, 
and of which the body is in the British Museum ; 
unfortunately the nose, mouth, and chin ’:ave been 
restored, nevertheless it remains a spleadid frag- 
ment of the noblest epoch of art. Behind this are 
the bronze fragments of a state car, with four 
wheels, found in the ruins of the palace of Dio- 
cletian, lent by M. Carapanos, The principal 
pieces are groups of panthers and stags, which 
evidently formed the arms of the chariot. There 
are the boxes of three wheels, and several small 
ornaments ; the woodwork, of course, had entirely 
perished. The pieces have been arranged in the 
position they probably occupied by M. Long- 
périer, from the known forms of four-wheeled cars 
found on medals and bas-reliefs, In a case, along 





with some choice bronzes and vases, is the well- 
known armless Bacchus : for movement and model- 
ling this is first rate ; the bearing and action of the 
head and torso are superb. There are here several 
important collections of coins and medals; the 
series of gold Roman coins belonging to Le 
Vicomte Ponton d’Amécourt is, perhaps, the most 
complete which exists. The case of medals of 
the kings of Asia (Sassanide, Arsacide, Achex- 
menid) lent by M. Hoffmann, the medals of the 
late M. Paravey, M. le Baron de Hirsch, and M. 
Maurice Dutuit are too well known to need de- 
scription. Some interesting Assyrian bas-reliefs 
in bronze, representing the expedition of a king, 
with numerous inscriptions, eighth century B.Cc., 
will be contributed by the distinguished Secretary- 
General, M.Gustave Schlumberger. Archeologists 
will be interested in a collection of Greek weights 
exhibited by M. Hoffmann. Here, as alas! through- 
out the exhibition, we can only give a suggestion 
of the contents of the room ; in the absence of a 
catalogue particular indication is next to impos- 
sible, therefore collections and single objects which 
arrest one on all sides must be passed without 
description. 

The third room, called the Salle Gréau contains 
solely the contributions of M. Julien Gréau. 
These are Gallo-Roman, Greek, and Roman anti- 
quities. It is, in fact, a museum in itself. Marbles, 
bronzes, terra-cottas, and glass are in profusion, all 
remarkable, and some of the highest artistic im- 
portance. Among the marble busts three half 
life-size heads of Greek workmanship will be espe- 
cially noted. In bronze the treasures are simply 
prodigious. Some of the choicest of the s 
figures will be in the central case ; there will be 
the small female head and the bust of Alexander 
the Great, which is so well known, the Etruscan 
mirror from the Hope Collection, the Julia holding 
a mirror, wonderful for the perfection of its finish 
and beautifuljarrangement of drapery—the patina 
is deep and rich, An Apollino, with emerald- 
green patina, is exceedingly perfect. A crouching 
figure of a draped girl, which seems to form a vase, 
is delicious in the naiveté of its action—this is 
Gallo-Roman ; an armless Venus, with a species 
of decorated stephané, is admirable for its model- 
ling; here, too, we remarked a spirited little 
gladiator, in the style of armour above mentioned. 
A standing Ganymede is also striking from 
attitude and fine style. Among the animals we 
may uote the wild boar, found near the town of 
Luxembourg, a fragment of an elephant and 
leaping bull, and, above all, the lion found at 
Vienne, this and the three bronze heads of Jupiter, 
Minerva, and Neptune. Two cases at least will 
be filled with terra-cottas from Tanagra, Cyprus, and 
less known sites. Among the vases with figures 
in the round is a large and very perfect one from 
Apulia, in which the figures have great dramatic 
action, and the grotesque and tragic masks singular 
fire. There are four smaller vases from Sicily and 
two from Canossa, with figures in high relief, 
rough in execution, but free in design, especially 
the one in which the two serpents are disposed 
on either side of the group; these all have indica- 
tions of blue paint, and are of great elegance of 
form. <A delightful bit of realism is the small 
terra-cotta of (dipus leaning on the shoulder 
of Antigone ; the stoop of the King’s body, the 
faltering step, the action of the heads, are a genuine 
bit of observation taken from the life. The col- 
lection contains some Assyrian bas-reliefs ; one, a 
kneeling, winged figure of a bearded man, is of 
large size. Also in this room is a case of stone 
implements and arrow-heads—the cream of M. 
Gréau’s collection in this kind. The catalogue 
will contain special information on the contents 
of the room, and the sources from which they are 
derived, which we now cannot attempt; we can 
only say that their interest archzologically is only 
inferior to their artistic value. 

For splendour of colour no room will excel 
No. 5, which has been entirely placed at the dis- 
posal of M. Basilewski. In each direction one 
turns we are attracted by splendid trophies and 
piles of art work in which each object is a 
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masterpiece. In the centre is a large case, filled 
with ivories, flanked on either side by the Fortuny 
Siculo-Arabian vase and an equally large Persian 
vase, with the figures, human and avimal, in high 
relief on a golden Justre ground. One side of the 
room is devoted to ceramic art and enamels, the 
other to goldsmiths’ work and armour. Some of 
the rarest cabinets, miracles of carving, and suits of 
armour are placed between the cases. Glancing at 
the majolica, the plate which first arrested us was 
one having for decoration a painting of a sleeping 
Bacchus being bound by cupids, with vine wreaths ; 
a draped female, with a long arrow, directs their 
labours. Much of the ground is creamy white, 
the prevailing colours being a pure blue and apple 
green with a bit of strong red in the drapery of the 
sleeping figure; the border is composed of cupids and 
marine figures. It might be rash to say that the 
design is by Botticelli, but there is no doubt it shows 
much of his feeling ; it has all his poetry, and of a 
loveliness of colour beyond description. Close by 
is the celebrated plate with the portrait of Charles 
the Fifth, bought from the Castellani Collection a 
week or two since, The colour is strong and deep, 
and the likeness admirable. A lustre dish, having 
for subject the Three Graces, is as fine in orna- 
ment as it is resplendent in colour, a smaller one, 
with a figure performing a sacrifice, tinted in 
grisaille on a rich lustre ground, with blue rim, is 
very striking. A very decorative plate is the one 
with three cupids, a concert of cupids in grisaille 
of almost Mantegnesque design, is very delightful. 
Noteworthy is a Marc Antonio design on a flat 
dish, with silver lustre ; also a large dish with 
allegorical design, including a woodcutter. At a 
rough guess, the majolica must number sixty or 
eighty pieces; there are two bas-reliefs, having 
for subject the Madonna and Child ; one, lustred 
by Maestro Giorgio, quite lights up the corner of 
the room. In Hispano-Moresco there are four or 
five large vases, though smaller than the Fortuny 
vase, and half a dozen plates of large size and 
splendid design. 

The case of enamels contains altar-pieces, 
plaques, caskets, dishes, vases, salt-cellars, &c., all 
choice specimens ; also in this case are four pieces 
of Hevri II. ware. Unfortunately, without a 
catalogue, we can only say generally of the gold- 
smith’s work that it contains fine pieces ranging 
from the tenth to the sixteenth century ; especially 
rich are the enamelled crosses and reliquaries. A 
large gold cross of the fifteenth century, with silver 
figures and emblems of the Evangelists in the 
round, and circular plaques of nielli, is prominent 
in the case. Ifthe arms and armour are few, each 
separate piece is a study: the two guns with the 
ivory inlaid stocks like finest lacework, the grand- 
jose figures on the piece of horse armour, the 
George and dragon shield, the other with its speci- 
men of elaborate iron work ; the four helmets, one 
with the wreath in oak leaves ; the swords, rapiers, 
and daggers, all are exquisite works of art ; neither 
can we particularize the ivories: here are a dozen 
caskets of various forms, horns, the heads of 
bishops’ croziers, with many altar-pieces and sepa- 
rate panels, a book-cover of gold decorated with 
enamels and precious stones, and having a brown 
ivory bas-relief of the Visitation, is an arresting 
piece of decoration. We believe it is intended to 
open the galleries to the public to-day, the 8th. 
A summary account will be ready by the end of 
the month, but the detailed catalogue will not be 
finished till July or August. That we have been 
enabled thus early to give our readers a notion 
of the collection is in a great measure due to 
the assistance of M. Gustave Schlumberger, the 
Secretary-General. The remaining rooms will be 
noticed next week. 





NOTES FROM PARIS. 


_ Ar last the whole length of the Fine-Art Courts 
is open to the public, who can now walk without 
interruption from the French Sculpture, opening 
out of the Salle d’Honneur, to the gallery allotted 
to the German Empire. The Russian was the last 
inaugurated, on the Ist inst.; the Spanish had 
been on the previous Wednesday, and the French 





Sculpture a week before. It is to be regretted the 
works in these rooms are so crowded : a group or 
figure ought to be seen against a plain background ; 
here, in most cases, one’s attention is distracted by 
the background being a confused mass of white 
marble. This is not the case with the much-talked- 
of monument to General Lamoriciére for Nantes 
Cathedral, which has a shed to itself. The style is 
Renaissance, and is the design of M. Boitte; 
the sculpture is by M. Dubois, Both architect 
and sculptor have worked well together, and the 
result is a very noble work ; especially fine is the 
group of Charity, which was in the Salon of 1876. 
While on the subject of sculpture I must call 
attention to a small annex near the Austrian 
Gallery, containing a collection of the bronzes by 
Barye. 

A week or two since I suggested that abundant 
materials for the sketch-book would be found in 
the Orientals and other picturesque types 
assembled here. I now find this cannot be done 
without permission, The distinguished artist of 
your contemporary, the Graphic, Mr. Sydney Hall, 
was, a few days since, sketching the rapscallions 
who form the orchestra of the Tunisian café, when 
a sergent de ville stepped up to him and said, 
“ Etes-vous autorisé, monsieur, de dessiner ces 
musiciens?” ‘Non, monsieur.” “ Alors déchirez 
devant moi cette feuille-l.” And Mr. Hall, who 
has exercised his art at coronations and royal 
weddings, whom the great Bismarck himself put in 
the best position at the proclamation of the 
Empire, and Moltke gave the front rank on the 
field of battle,—that is, he would have, if Mr. Hall 
had desired that post of honour,—had to tear up 
his sketch and retire abashed at the bidding of a 
French policeman, a 


EXCAVATIONS AT OLYMPIA, 

To return to Prof. Adler’s enumeration : No. 10 
is the substructure of an altar with a western 
orientation, with an area before it, probably that of 
the Curete or of Hercules seen by Pausanias 
in the neighbourhood of the Sicyonian Treasury 
(v. 14, 9); it lies between the east end of the 
Exedra and the western Treasury. No. 11 isa 
terrace which, beginning at the Exedra, stretches 
to the last (eastern) Treasury, but on a lower level 
than the treasuries; upon it stood the sixteen 
Zanes: I mentioned this terrace and the Zanes in 
my last article. From the terrace the visitor 
mounted by steps to an upper terrace upon which 
(12-22) stood the eleven Treasuries, This agrees 
with the account of the historian (vi. 19, 1): 
“There is a flight of steps in the Altis, on the 
north (or rather east) of the Herzeum ; but at the 
back of them stretches the Cronium ; upon that 
stand the Treasuries.” He mentions only ten ; 
but eleven have been discovered. The cause is 
that the second (counting from the west) had 
been already removed before the time of 
Pausanias, and a brick edifice of two rooms 
substituted for it. If all the lower portions 
are so far preserved that plans can be made, the 
upper portions of the buildings will, it is hoped, 
be found in deeper strata. All face north and 
south, and each is reached by a separate flight 
of steps from the terrace of the Zanes, Nos. 1, 3, 
4, 5—those of Sicyon, Carthage, Epidamnus, and 
Byzantium—are edes in antis; that of Sicyon still 
preserves its Doric fagade. Nos. 8 and 11— 
those of Selinus and Gela—are each surrounded 
by a small peribolus. Two small roads intersect 
the whole avenue and lead up the hill—the one 
between Nos, 1 and 2, the other between Nos, 10 
and 1l. They lead (23, 24) to the sanctuaries of 
Aphrodite Urania and Ilithyia, about which our 
Traveller thus expresses himself (vi. 20, 2): “ At 
the foot of the hill of Cronius, towards the north (?), 
is situated, between the Treasuries and the hill, 
the sanctuary of Ilithyia, and there also is Sosi- 
polis worshipped, a local Demon of the Eleans”; 
and § 6, “ Near here are the relics of the sanctuary 
of Aphrodite Urania.” (25) Here on the north- 
east side of the Altis, near the Treasuries, lies 
the Metroum, the discovery of which was men- 
tioned in my last letter. (26) The Stadium, 
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according to Pausanias, immediately adjoin 

last Treasury, that of Gela, which i - ms 
north-eastern corner of the Altis. The excaya. 
tions would seem to show that it (the Stadium) 
extended from this point in a southerly direction 
and that the circular portion of it lay in a 
cleft in the hill of Cronius on the north ; so that 
the highest peak of the venerated hill of the god 
formed a gigantic background to the race-course 
It is remarkable that the front of the octagonal 
structure of the Roman period, which I hays 
called the Leonidwum, and which lies below on 
the banks of the Alpheus, stands at right angles 
to the axis of the Stadium. 

I have now enumerated the twenty-six struc. 
tures comprised in the northern of the three zones, 
I shall now go through the middle zone, and [ 
begin from the west. The first object lies on the 
banks of the Cladeus outside the Altis. It is q 
Roman edifice of brick—probably a set of baths— 
of late date and small extent. (2) Fifty-four 
métres further east stands the Byzantine church 
of which I have already made frequent mention, 
A close investigation has now shown that not only 
the oblong substructure of beautiful square blocks 
of Porus stone, but also a large part of the brick 
superstructure date from Hellenic times. Prof. 
Adler infers from the position of the building out- 
side the Altis, its orientation (exactly east and 
west), its size (it is exactly of the same dimensions 
as the cella of the Temple of Zeus), and its internal 
arrangement, that it must be regarded as the work- 
shop of Phidias. This building, in which also stood 
an altar dedicated to all the gods, must really have 
had a monumental character, since it was shown to 
strangers as a remarkable structure six hundred 
years later, in the days of Pausanias (Paus, v. 15, 1), 
Of the inscribed stones, with which the ground was 
paved, eleven belong to the Exedra of Herodes, 
whence it has been ascertained that twenty-one 
statues upon nineteen pedestals stood in that 
building, the smaller half of which represented the 
imperial family of the two Antonines, while the 
larger represented that of the munificent rhetori- 
cian. (3) Forty-seven métres east of this runs 
the western wall of the Altis, with a gate that was 
quite easy to close, provided with three openings. 
Externally there was a portico supported by four 
columns, and probably there was a similar struc- 
ture on the inside. This gate is not mentioned by 
Pausanias. On the outer side of the wall there 
extend towards the north long brick troughs of 
large dimensions, intended for horses and cattle to 
drink out of. (4) The Temple of Zeus. It stood 
upon a tolerably lofty elevation, which was like a 
terrace covered on the exterior with square blocks, 
and at certain points was ascended by flights of 
steps. Since the great blocks of the columns on 
the west front have with much toil been removed, 
numbers of small fragments of the pediment 
groups of Alcamenes, of the Metopes, and of lions’ 
heads, have been discovered. (5) At a distance 
of 74 métres west of the Temple has been brought 
to light the substructure of an altar ; also of the 
great altar (6) of ashes dedicated to Zeus, and 
standing north of the Temples which I have 
already mentioned the stone prothysis has been 
found to a length of 6} métres, surrounded by 
black remains of coal and ashes. (7) Upon the 
eastern side of the Temples a clearance has also 
been with great exertions effected, so that now the 
great altar before the front is entirely free. Here 
in the east was found among the débris the right 
arm of the Apollo of the Western Pediment. (8) The 
eastern wall of the Altis, 194 métres distant from 
the western wall, with a beautiful conduit inside 
it ; outside, at a considerable distance, (9) the 
Roman octagonal building, which I have already 
identified with the Leonidzum. 

The third southern zone is as yet represented 
only by the south wall of the Altis. It is dis- 
tinguished by a great processional gate, which 
seems to have been similar to the Propylwa of 
Athens and Eleusis, and is perhaps to be identi- 
fied with the main gate, the ropmixi) eiaodos, 
which Pausanias mentions frequently (v. 15, 2 
and 7). 
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The architectonic result of the excavations con- 
sists then, up to the present time, of thirty-six 
structures and twenty aqueducts. To these must 
be added several hundred pedestals, of which 
about fifty are not removed from their sites, 
—truly a splendid result, and one surpassing the 
most sanguine expectations. The quantities of 
fragments (of buildings) of stone and painted clay, 
which are strewed all over the soil and cannot be 
jocalized, are not taken into account in this cal- 
culation. 

To turn to the most important finds in the way 
of sculpture and epigraphy made in the last few 
weeks, I may mention that, in addition to the 
fifteen statues of the Exedra, two more have come 
to light—a female figure and a colossal statue of 
an emperor, with a cuirass chased in relief. The 
latter stood in the eastern circular Temple ; both are 
unfortunately headless. From the Treasuries come 
several small fragments : a bronze head of a snake, 
with round eyes of amber, in primitive style, and 
a mighty bronze paw of a lion, hollow within, and 
containing several small pieces of gold leaf, 
bronze greaves of legs and arms, two great 
vessels pressed flat, a marble head of the Emperor 
Claudius, and, finally, a remarkable piece, a unique 
relic, found before the seventh Treasury. It is 
the colossal representation in marble of the astra- 
galus of a beast. It rests on a marble pedestal ; 
but it once supported a life-size statue of bronze, 
the remains of the feet of which still exist. On 
the Terrace of the Zanes, which is 3°30 métres 
broad, stand still in sitw six pedestals; hither, 
also, has been hurled a horse’s hoof from the 
Temple of Zeus; several terra-cottas and slave 
houses have also come to light there. The Pry- 
taneum has yielded, embedded in diverse strata or 
later walls, several objects: a marble pedestal 
which, as the inscription tells, once supported the 
statue which the Athenians erected in honour of 
Flavius Philostratas, th celebrated rhetorician 
and sophist, with the approbation of the Olympic 
Council ; further, the upper portion of the body of 
the infant Bacchus, unfortunately armless and 
headless, and otherwise injured ; a pedestal, with 
an inscription, bearing the name of the renowned 
artist Glaucias of Aigina, who lived at the time of 
the Persian wars, and, besides other statues of 
victors, executed the chariot and statue of the 
Syracusan monarch Gelon ; and, lastly, a finely- 
chiselled bronze handle of a pan, in the shape of 
a youthful undraped figure, from the banqueting 
hall. North of the Prytaneum came to light two 
Corinthian capitals, 0°68 métre in height, and the 
interesting inscription of Publius Cornelius Ariston. 
Out of the Byzantine eastern wall was dug a great 
pedestal, of which the inscription leads one te con- 
jecture that it supported the statues of Mummius 
and of the ten senators who were appointed after 
the destruction of Corinth to regulate the affairs of 
Greece. In the Byzantine western wall were 
found the inscription of the Pythian victor 
Lycomedes, and, near the wall, the middle portion 
of a terra-cotta sphinx, painted in archaic style, 
which seems to have served as the acroterium. 
Finally, from the neighbourhood of the Temple of 
Zeus has been extracted a life-size male marble 
figure, which, however, does not belong to the 
pediment groups. It is obvious, therefore, that 
not our knowledge of Greek architecture only, but 
also our acquaintance with the other branches of 
archeology have been increased by the discoveries, 
JuLius ScHUBRING. 





SALES, 


Messrs. Curistiz, Manson & Woops sold, for 
pounds, on the Ist inst., the following pictures 
from the Novar Collection : N. Berchem, A Sunny 
Landscape, with Muleteers and Animals, 225. 
J. Both, A View of the Tiber and surrounding 
Country, 273. F. Boucher, The Mask, 115. A. 
Carracci, The Toilet of Venus, 189. Claude, A 
Lake Scene, 315; Philip Baptizing the Eunuch, 
840; A Grand Seaport, 3,150. A Cuyp, Three 
Children, supposed to be the Artist’s, 525; A 
Landscape, with Farm Buildings, 204; A Sunny 
Landscape, 451. ©. Dolce, Mater Dolorosa, 


105. Sasso Ferrato, The Madonna, with hands 
clas: in Prayer, 115; The Madonna and 
Child, 100; The Madonna in Prayer, 105 ; The 
Holy Family, with St. Elizabeth and St. John 
with the Lamb, 210. Greuze, Head of a Boy ina 
large Black Hat, 126 ; Head of a Girl, 210; The 
Artist’s Daughter holding a Letter, 110. Guido, 
Cleopatra, 168 ; St. Sebastian, 157; Europa, 220. 
M. Hobbema, A Richly Wooded River Scene, 
2,205 ; A Woody Landscape, 735. N. Maes, An 
Interior, 472. Murillo, The Descent from the 
Cross, 110; The Miraculous Visitation of St. 
Ursula to St. Catherine of Sienna, 115; The 
Miracle of the Loaves and Fishes, 315 ; A Group 
of Spanish Beggars, 273 ; The Native Village of 
the Artist in the Andalusian Mountains, 120; St. 
Anthony Caressing the Infant Saviour, 2,362. 
Perugino, St. Francis in Ecstacy, 273. G. Poussin, 
A Classical Landscape, 115. A. Pynacker, A 
Rocky Coast Scene, 472. Raphael, A Dance of 
Cupids, 120. Rembrandt, Portrait of the Artist, 
126. Salvator Rosa, Portrait of Masaniello, 
105. Rubens, The Meeting of Jacob and Esau, 
325; Christ, with Martha and Mary, 294; 
Portrait of a Lady in a Black Dress, 1,102; 
Portrait of Thomas Parr (Old Parr), 189; St. 
Sebastian, 115; The Holy Family, with St. Anne, 
183. J. Ruysdael, A Grand Sea Piece, 1,470; 
A Sea View, 1,470; A Grand Waterfall, 194. 
A. del Sarto, La Carita, 346; Piéta, the Madonna 
and Two Angels mourning over the Body of 
Christ, 1,785. Jan Steen, The Effects of In- 
temperance, 1,512; After Dinner, 241; A Party 
of Peasants and other Figures assembled in front 
of a Cottage, 199. G. Terburg, The Glass of 
Lemonade, 1,942. J. B. Tiepolo, The Martyr- 
dom of St. Agnes, 105. ‘Tintoretto, The Descent 
from the Cross, 120. Titian, The Adoration of 
the Magi, 199; The Repose of the Holy Family, 
367. Van Dyck, Saiee and Icarus, 420. A. 
Van de Velde, A Landscape, 530. W. Van de 
Velde, A Storm and Shipwreck, 162; A Sea 
View, with Vessels, 136. P. Veronese, Venus 
seated on a Couch, 714; Mars, Venus, and Cupid, 
105; St. Helena, The Vision of the Invention 
of tie Cross, 3,465. L. Da Vinci, Flora, 640. Wat- 
teau, A Féte Champétre, 157 ; A Féte Champétre, 
315; Le Printemps, 651; Les Deux Marquises, 
2,625. P. Wouvermans, A Halt of Cavaliers and 
Ladies at a Farrier’s Shop, 315. Raphael, La 
Vierge a la Legende, or ‘La Vierge de Novar,’ 
3,150. Total of the sale, 44,4221. 17s. 6d. 
Raphael's Madonna dei Candelabri was bought in 
at the price of 19,5001. 

On Monday, the 27th ult., some rare and choice 
etchings and engravings, collected by the late 
Alderman Forder, were sold, for pounds, at Win- 
chester : Rembrandt, Joseph’s Dream, 18 ; Omval, 
23 ; Rembrandt leaning on a Sill, 14. Diirer, St. 
Hubert, 22 ; ‘ Melencolia,’ a fine impression, 35 ; 
The Great Horse, 6 ; The Virgin with the Butter- 
fly, 16; The Virgin, with a crown of Stars, 10. 
Van Leyden, The Repose in Egypt, 26; Virgil 
Suspended, 14; St. Paul going to Damascus, 24. 
R. Morghen, Aurora (after Guido), 11; M. 
Schoengauer, St. Michael, 19; A Virgin and 
Child, 31 ; Christ in the Manger, 36. M. Antonio, 
St. Cecilia, 18 ; Dido, 27. Clint, Mrs. Siddons as 
Queen Catherine (after Harlowe), 14. Longhi, 
The Marriage of the Virgin, after Rapbael, 18. 
F. Miiller, La Madonna di San Sisto, after 
Raphael, a superb impression, 64. Toschi, Christ 
bearing His Cross (first state), after Raphael, 37 ; 
The Descent from the Cross, after W. Di Foltari, 
15. Mandel, The Little Gardeners, after Magnus, 
15. R. Morghen, Raphael’s ‘ Transfiguration,’ 25. 
Desnoyers, La Vierge de la Maison d’Abbé, and 
La Vierge au Voile, after Raphael, 15 and 18 re- 
spectively. Schiavoni, The Assumption of the 
Virgin, after Titian, 30. A proof of Lefévre’s en- 
graving of the Immaculate Conception, by Murillo, 
now in the Louvre, brought 27. 








Sine-Art Gossip, 
Tue R.A.s and A.R.A.s will meet on the 





evening of the 19th inst., in order to elect an 


Academician in place of Sir G. G. Scott ; and two 
Associates of the Royal Academy, in lieu of 
Messrs. Orchardson and Norman Shaw, promoted 
to be R. Avs. 


Forty of Mr. Ruskin’s own drawings and 
sketches will shortly be on exhibition at the 
Fine Art Society’s Gallery in New Bond Street. 

Tue Flaxman Gallery, University College, 
Gower Street, is now open till the end of August 
on Saturdays from ten till four o'clock. 


Mr. Sparkes, of the South Kensington School 
of Art, is engaged upon a Life of Flaxman. 

Tue public will have heard with satisfaction 
that the Government has declined to fill with 
stained glass the windows of the Chapter-house at 
Westminster. It was only to be expected when 
such specimens of art-manufacture are contem- 
plated as the Cowper, Ashantee, and “Captain” 
windows in the Abbey. 


Mr. Wootyer’s colossal bronze statue of Capt. 
Cook will, about the end of next week, be placed 
for a time in front of the Atheneum Club. 
We described this work at length some time 
since, while it existed in the clay model only, 
and hope soon to have an opportunity of examin- 
ing the finished statue, which is destined for a 
noble site in New Zealand, and will there fitly 
commemorate the great voyager and discoverer. 

Tue Earl of Hardwicke has accepted the presi- 
dency of the British Archeological Association for 
the forthcoming Congress at Wisbech during the 
week commencing on the 19th of August. 

It may be noted in regard to the last purchase 
for the National Gallery, that a picture, styled 
‘The Cross Discovered to St. Helena in a Vision” 
and ascribed to P. Veronese, was sold in 1815, 
with paintings belonging to Mr. W. Comyns, for 
102, 15s. 4d. Is this the example acquired from 
the Novar Collection, which does not appear 
to have been, as it has been stated it was, 
in the collection of the late Marquis of 
Hertford? At any rate, we have a most de- 
sirable addition to the Gallery. The figure is 
in profile, whole-length, and the grand abandon 
of the pose is very striking. There is no posi- 
tive colour in the picture, the drapery consist- 
ing chiefly of broken undertones of yellow and 
red. This masterpiece will be hung as soon as 
space can be made for it in the Gallery. 

A BILL has been printed of unusual public inter- 
est. It is styled “Monuments (Metropolis) No. 2 
Bill,” and is designed to confer powers on the 
Metropolitan Board of Works with respect to 
Cleopatra’s Needle and other monuments. Stating 
that the obelisk has been erected on the Northern 
Embankment, the bill provides that the Board 
shall maintain and preserve it, and “erect in con- 
nexion therewith any statues or other works of art.” 
It is to be hoped that this clause does not mean 
what it says, for a more deplorable thing than an 
attempt to carry it into effect would be hard to 
think of. Other monuments on the Embankments 
may be desirable, but not in connexion with the 
Egyptian relic. The bill provides that the Board 
may accept gifts or bequest, or moneys for the pur- 
chase of any monument, and erect or permit the 
erection of such works on the Embankments, 
Northern or Southern, or at Chelsea. Persons 
injuring or defacing such monuments, writing, 
cutting, printing, drawing, or marking any word 
or character, or any representation of any object 
on the monuments in charge of the Board, shalh 
forfeit not more than five pounds. 

THE opponents of the Thirlmere Water Scheme 
designed to supply Manchester in a very profitable 
manner are to be congratulated on the fact that, 
for a year at least, the beautiful lake is safe from 
engineers, and has no chance of being “improved ” 
secundum artem. The House of Lords’ Committee 
has decided that the standing orders had not been 
complied with, and that they ought not to be dis- 
pensed with. 

A series of three lectures will be given to 
ladies in the British Museum on the history of 
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in the Museum. The lecturer will be Dr. C. 
Waldstein, Ph.D., who has been engaged by the 
Committee for the King’s College lectures to 
ladies. The lectures will be delivered on Thurs- 
days, June 13th, 20th, and 27th, at half-past three. 


Tne late Earl Russell figured very conspicuously 
in the once famous “ H. B.” Caricatures, which were 
in course of issue when his lordship was in the 
zenith of his fame. In the last of these satires, 
the 917th, ‘ New Illustration from Hudibras,’ Earl 
Russell is represented in the character of Hudibras, 
his attendant squire, Ralpho, being Dr. Cumming. 
The knight and squire are described as “setting 
out on a famous crusade against mummeries,” 
the period of the “crusade” referring to the 
publication of the celebrated “Durham letter.” 


Tue purchase for the National Gallery of the 
picture by P. Veronese, at the sale of the so-called 
Novar Collection, was desirable, although 3,300 
guineas was certainly a very high price, so high 
that it may be regarded as extreme. The nation 
is to be congratulated on the fact that frequent 
efforts failed to induce Mr. Burton to buy either 
of the Raphaels offered on this occasion. It was 
not likely that so sound a judge would feel sym- 
pathy with the public factitious excitement, espe- 
cially as the pretty “Garvagh Raphael” is a 
capital example of the class of pictures repre- 
sented by the ‘Madonna dei Candelabri.’ We 
report in another column the sums fetched by the 
leading pictures of this very unequal collection, 
which really comprised a number of interesting 
works, besides those on which the attention of the 
outside public had been fixed by the dealers. 

Tue estimated value of the works of art con- 
tributed to the International Exhibition by Eng- 
jand is 350,0001. The charge for insurance has 
been about 4,200/. 


THE following new publications connected with 
the Fine Arts are announced at Paris :—‘ Les 
Chefs-d’CEuvre d’Art i VExposition Universelle 
de 1878,’ edited by M. Emile Bergerat ; ‘ L’Ate- 
lier d’Ingres, Souvenirs, by M. Amaury-Duval ; 
‘L’Esthétique, by M. E. Véron, the editor of 
L’ Art ; and the ninth part of the ‘ Dictionnaire 
Raisonné d’Architecture,’ by M. Ernest Bosc. 


Tae Musée at Antwerp has recently acquired a 
portrait by Rubens of fine quality, half-length, 
and formerly in the Van Sassegem Gallery at 
Ghent, where it was etched by Spruyt. The 
same Musée has likewise obtained another portrait 
by Rubens, also etched by Spruyt ; this repre- 
sents a woman. Both portraits are described in 
Smith’s Catalogue, with the numbers 889 and 
890 respectively ; the latter was formerly in the 
Fraula Collection, 1781, from which it was sold to 
M. Van Sassegem, and, in 1851, to Comte de 
Cornelissen, and in 1857, with the other, 
sold for 11,100 francs; after this it was in 
the gallery of M. Wilson. The woman is repre- 
sented standing ; the head is in three-quarters 
‘view to our left ; the dress is black, the bodice 
embroidered with gold ; the neck is enclosed by a 
large ruff ; the bonnet is enriched with stones ; a 
large gold chain is prominent, and terminates in a 
cassolette held by the right hand ; on the hand are 
rings and bracelets. The left hand is placed on a 
table. The portrait of the man shows him to be 
about forty years of age, of a fair complexion, with 
a light-coloured beard, in nearly full view, and 
dressed wholly in black ; the doublet is of quilted 
satin ; a hat isin the left hand ; the right hand 
rests on the hip; the large ruff conspicuously 
shows alterations made by the painter. The 
background is a red drapery. 


Aw exhibition of pictures of military subjects, 
excluded from the Salon and Exposition Uni- 
verselle by the Administration, has been opened by 
MM. Goupil, 9, Rue Chaptal. The artists are MM. 
Berne-Bellecour, Detaille, Dupray, De Neuville, 
and Protais. 

_ Tue Salon contains 2,230 pictures, 1,657 draw- 
ings, 645 sculptures, 40 medals, 56 architectural 
subjects, 231 gravures, 21 lithographs. 

A voLumE of ‘ Warrington Church Notes,’ by 





Mr. Beamont of that town, has just been pub- 
lished. It contains an account of the parish 
church, dedicated to St. Elfin, and of the other 
churches in the parish, with notes of the rectors 
and the minor clergy. It is, however, issued with- 
out any table of contents or index, which in these 
days is a great omission. Mr. P. Pearse, of War- 
rington, is the publisher. 

A sTATUE, ascribed to Glycon, is now being ex- 
hibited at 22, Wigmore Street, by Chevalier 
Norchi ; it represents Hercules, and is life-size. 


Ar the annual general meeting of the Cam- 
bridge Antiquarian Society on May 27th, Prof. 
C. C. Babington was re-elected President ; Mr. 
Fawcett, Treasurer; and Mr. Lewis, Secretary for 
the next year. 


Tue Castle at Nottingham, which is being con- 
verted into a Fine-Art Gallery and Museum, to 
be opened by the Prince and Princess of Wales 
on the Ist of July, is already in a forward state. 
The grounds have been much improved, and are 
being laid out in good taste, and the lofty character 
of the rooms, with the splendid light, will make 
the exhibition of pictures most effective. Already 
many of the special collections have arrived, and, 
with the number of workmen now employed, the 
building cannot fail to be ready in time. It aims 
to be the finest art gallery and museum in the mid- 
land counties. 








MUSIO 


M. MASSE’s ‘PAUL ET VIRGINIE.’ 

Tue only great success that any new opera 
attained at the defunct Lyrique Theatre in Paris 
was achieved by M. Victor Massé on the 15th 
of November, 1876, with the setting of the 
pathetic tale by Bernardin de Saint - Pierre, 
entitled ‘ Paul et Virginie.’ In the Atheneum of 
November 25th, No. 2561, a notice of this charm- 
ing work appeared; the career of the composer 
was traced, and reference was made to the treat- 
ment of the same story by Rodolphe Kreutzer in 
1791, and by Lesueur in 1794. The first Italian 
adaptation of M. Victor Massé’s idyll—for such it is 
— Paolo e Virginia,’ was represented at Covent 
Garden Theatre on the Ist inst., with the advan- 
tage of beautiful scenery, picturesque costumes, 
and a fairly efficient ensemble, under the able 
direction of Signor Bevignani. Signor Tagliafico, 
the stage-manager, who had seen his friend Massé’s 
opera in Paris, arranged the stage business cle- 
verly. Strange to say, despite the universal 
popularity of the plot, so affectingly developed. by 
Saint-Pierre, the vast audience of last Satur- 
day received ‘Paolo e Virginia’ with unmistakable 
coldness and indifference, and still more curious 
was it to listen to the adverse opinions expressed 
upon the music in the foyer and in the corridors. 
This frigid reception of what is really a very mas- 
terly score, replete with melodious themes and 
with ingenious instrumentation, could be par- 
tially accounted for by the fact that, as probably 
few of the amateurs present had heard the opera 
in Paris, when there was a far superior cast, the 
majority could not appreciate many of the 
numbers, inasmuch as the singing was so very 
indifferent ; thus the two mothers, Madame de 
Latour (of Virginie) and Marguerite (of Paul), and 
the brutal planter, M. de Saint-Croix, were 
remarkably well enacted in Paris ; here the three 
representatives were most indifferent. Then there 
was a contrariety—unavoidable, of course—for M. 
Maurel, towhom was allotted the part of Dominique 
(M. Bouby in Paris), was so hoarse that he had to 
omit the two characteristic airs, “ N’envoyez pas le 
jeune maitre” and “ L’oiseau s’en vole.” Again, 
there was no one equal to Mdlle. Parent 
to sing the ‘Chanson du Negrillon, “ Ah, 
pauvre négre!” And it would have been indeed 


difficult to find an adequate substitute for the 
Russian mezzo-soprano, Madame Engally, who 
at the Lyrique created such a sensation by her 
acting and singing of Méala, the ill-treated mulatto 
Madame Scalchi did her best, but physi- 


slave. 





cally and artistically she did not realize i 

and power of the part. Coming . ee 
characters, it was highly advantageous to hay 

secured M. Capoul as Paul, for the French ia 
created it in Paris, and this character is universalls 
acknowledged to be, both vocally and dramatical] 4 
his finest assumption. He was, perhaps, hampere{ 
by the Italian words, which often affected the 
accent of the music, but he was impassioned in the 
highest degree in the two duets with Virginia 
and most powerful in the scene with the mother 
Marguerite, in which she avows to him “ Ta 
naissance fait ton malheur”; admirable in the 
reading of the letter from Virginia ; forcible durin 

the vision in which Paul sees her in the salon 
in Paris at the harp, singing the refrain of her 
declaration in the Isle of France, “Je jure de 
n’étre qu’a toi”; and despairing at the shipwreck 
of the Saint Géran and, at the same time, of his 
happiness on earth. M. Victor Massé had counted 
at one time on having Madame Adelina Patti 
for Virginia ; subsequently it was Malle. Chapuy 
(married and now retired from the stage) who, it 
was hoped, would have played the heroine of the 
Mauritius. Next there was a possibility that 
Madame Nilsson would have accepted the part ; 
finally it fell to the lot of a débutante of seventeen 
years of age, a Madlle. Cécile Ritter (sister of the 
pianist of that name). Her success at the 
Lyrique was due not so much to her vocal 
powers as to the sympathetic quality of her organ, 
her girlish and interesting appearance, and her 
natural and unaffected acting. Mdlle. Albani 
had, of course, the right to take her own view 
of Virginie, but hers is certainly not the concep- 
tion of Bernardin de Saint-Pierre, so poetically 
dramatized by MM. Jules Barbier and Michel 
Carré in one of the most poetic librettos they have 
ever written. The acting of Mdlle. Albani was 
not sufficiently subdued for the calm character 
of Virginie, and by the redundancy of her action 
she exaggerated its attributes; the bad habit of 
extending and raising the arms _ horizontally 
and perpendicularly has become chronic with 
the Canadian prima donna, but it is too singular 
and awkward to be regarded as graceful. Her 
most unexceptionable vocalization was in the 
pathetic appeal to Sainte-Croix to pardon Méala, 
“ Pardonnez-lui.” In forcing her voice the tremolo 
prevailed in the romance “Nous marchions cette 
nuit,” and in the grand scena, “ Bruits lointains,” 
with its exquisite orchestral undercurrent, Malle. 
Albani revelled in a series of roulades for which 
the composer is not responsible, and which were 
certainly out of place, and were by no means 
executed with precision, the trills especially. 
There were some excisions of the scores not 
altogether justifiable: the duet between Sainte- 
Croix and Paul was shortened, the berceuse of 
Méala, ‘Dans le bois 4 ma voix,” was omitted, 
and of the entr’acte, preceding the second act, the 
andante only was retained; this movement, 
descriptive of the forest through which Paul 
and Virginia pass after the interview with the 
planter, and the overture, in which the ocean is 
depicted by the composer, are very well scored, 
a praise which can be extended to the accompani- 
ments generally. ‘Paolo e Virginia’ ought to be 
popular ; if it should not prove to be so, its failure 
must be ascribed to a prejudice existing against 
the French school of composition, and to the fact 
that M. Massé has not tried to present a domestic 
drama in the form of a grand opera, and, above all, 
to the absence of a sympathetic soprano, who can 
impart charm to the music, and has the creative 
faculty to individualize the character of Virginia. 
Little use has been made of the chorus, there are no 
broad and massive concerted pieces; the composer 
has confined his ambition to touching the heart bya 
chant d'amour under happy conditions and during 
the tempestuous period of humanity ; maternal affec- 
tion and the passion of lovers are contrasted with 
the miseries and cruelties of slavery ; no historical 
picture is aimed at; the simplicity, charm, and 
pathos of Bernardin de Saint-Pierre have been 
the themes of the composer, and it is not his fault, 
but that of the executants, if the tears which have 
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been shed over the tale were not seen to flow when 
the Italian adaptation was heard, and M. Capoul 
alone was keenly sensitive to the imaginings of the 


author and composer. 





HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 

‘RicoteTTo’ has the reputation of being the 
masterpiece of Signor Verdi. Perhaps this 
opinion is based on the fact that his librettist 
has turned to account M. Victor Hugo’s work 
‘Le Rois’ Amuse,’ and has presented the incidents 
in the most horrible manner as an_ operatic 
story, more revolting, perhaps, than the ‘ Tra- 
viata.’ Despite the repulsive incidents, sopranos, 
contraltos, tenors, and baritones are always 
anxious to appear in the principal parts, if 
only to coalesce in the laughing and crying 
quartet. which, whether heard on the stage 
or in the concert-room, invariably produces a 
powerful effect. Then for a prima donna there 
is the ‘‘Caro nome”; for a tenor the “La 
donna ® mobile”; for a contralto the quatuor 
will suffice; and for a baritone the chances 
both of fine acting and singing. Although full 
credit should be given to Signor Galassi for energy 
and for animated action, his vocal powers are not 
refined enough for the music of the part, and, 
despite the splendid voice of Signor Fancelli, 
the recollection of Mario’s Duke cannot be effaced. 
Itis impossible to conceive how, out of materials 
so slight, Madame Trebelli contrives to give 
such prominency to the character of the sister 
of the Bravo Sparafucile. In her hands the 
picture is perfect, and the singing is beyond 
all praise. With Gilda the fame of poor 
Madame Bosio is associated, and, since the 
assumption by the gifted Sardinian artist, there 
has been no representative of Rigoletto’s child 
equal, dramatically and vocally, to Madame 
Gerster-Gardini. It is no wonder that the 
Venetians crowded the theatre night after 
night to listen to the Hungarian prima donne 
when she enacted Gilda. Her performance is 
complete from first to last. In the two duets 
with the Duke and Rigoletto and in the 
send in the first act, in the duet between 
father and daughter in the second act, and 
in the final despair of the last act, with 
the resolve to sacrifice her life to save that 
of her unworthy lover, the ill-starred girl of 
Mantua is alone thought of, the individuality 
of the part is consistently sustained, and the 
personality of the artist disappears. Excess 
and exaggeration are avoided by Madame 
Gerster, as they were by Madame Bosio; 
emotional expression is not necessarily displayed 
by violent action, and it is her self-contained 
delineation which constitutes the charm and 
excites sympathy, whilst her finished vocaliza- 
tion is provocative of admiration. 

It will be ‘time enough to refer to the revival 
of Meyerbeers ‘ Robert le Diable’ when the 
part of Alice is restored to Mdlle. Salla, and the 
character of Bertramo to Signor Foli. The 
inadequacy of the present cast, except as regards 
Mdlle. Valleria, Signori Fancelli and Rinaldini, 
has been too palpable The pantomime and 
the dancing of Mdlle. Cavalazzi, who was the 
Abbess, in the scene of the resuscitation of the 
nuns, were equally commendable. 





CONCERTS. 


THE number of evening concerts, Matinées, and 
recitals has been greater than at any former season ; 
there is an over-abundance of pianists, but, for- 
tunately, a scarcity of violinists. A glance at the 
programmes shows that these artists work in thesame 
groove, for few or no attempts are made to intro- 
duce novelties or to revive even old standard works. 
To keep pace with the various schemes and to find 
space for notices of them is an impossible under- 
taking. Reference can only be made to salient 
points bearing on art, and mention of the names 
of bénéficiaires must suffice. To begin with the 
New Philharmonic Concerts, there was a perform- 
ance, for the first time, at the third concert, on the 
Ist inst., in St. James’s Hall, of an Overture to an 





opera called ‘The Renegade,’ composed by Baron 
Bédog d’Orczy, formerly intendant of the Opera- 
house at Pesth, where, it is stated, he displayed his 
partiality for the Wagner répertoire. This partiality 
has evidently influenced his style in the Prelude, 
which shadows forth the prominent themes of the 
libretto based on Hungarian history during the 
protectorate of the Ottoman Empire about the 
year 1540, The Renegade is the Christian 
Barnabas, who turns Turk, and, of course, use 
is made of the pet “Leitmotif” by the Baron. 
His work is mainly imitative, but it is clever, and, 
its reception and the recalls of the comj oser 
proved that it found favour with the audie.ice, 
which clearly comprised a number of the be- 
lievers in the Music of the Future, for there was 
an excerpt from the ‘ Nibelungen’ played,—the 
orchestral picture from the ‘Siegfried,’ in which the 
hero, at a congress of birds, is prompted to 
fight Fafner, transformed into a dragon, who isa 
basso profondo. The Overture ‘Der Prinz von 
Homburg,’ by Sir Julius Benedict, was included in 
the selection ; at this concert Sefior Sarasate was 
the violinist, and Madame Patey the vocalist, 
and Mr. Ganz and Dr. Wylde were the con- 
ductors. 

Continuing the system of increasing the 
répertoire of the old masters by the introduction 
of works by living composers, Mr. Halle at his so- 
called fifth recital, which has now become a 
classical chamber concert, produced on the 31st 
ult. a Pianoforte and String Quartet in D minor, 
Op. 35, and a Piano and String Quartet in c 
minor, Op. 60, by Herr Brahms, the executants 
being, as usual, Madame Norman-Néruda, Herren 
Halle, L. Ries, Straus, and Franz Néruda. 

Mr. Kuhe, the pianist, and founder and director 
of the Brighton Musical Festival, had a morning 
concert at the Covent Garden Floral Hall on the 
3rd inst., his programme being mainly composed 
from the Italian opera répertoire, the chief 
exponents of which were Madame Adelina Patti, 
Malle. Albani, Signori Nicolini, Ciampi, Cotogni, 
MM. Capoul and Maurel, with Sefior Sarasate 
(violin), Mr. Pittman (harmonium), and Mr. Kuhe 
(pianoforte), who played from Liszt’s ‘ Rhapsode 
Hongroise,’ and who also officiated as conductor, 
having for colleagues Mr. Ganz, Signori Bevignani 
and Vianesi, and Sir Julius Benedict. 

At the Alexandra Palace, on the 3rd inst., 
a “grand Mozart festival” was announced, but 
the selections from the works of the great 
composer, whether vocal or instrumental, were 
confined to the first part of the programme, the 
second section of the scheme, from its very mis- 
cellateous character, contrasting strangely with 
the Mozartian excerpts. Miss José Sherrington 
and Madame A. Sterling, Mr. Sims Reeves and 
Mr. Thurley Beale, were the solo singers, There 
was a full choir, and the ordinary orchestra was 
reinforced with the band of the Grenadier Guards, 
directed by Mr. Dan Godfrey, Mr. F. Parker 
being the general conductor. The successes of the 
concert were the ‘ Bay of Biscay,’ sung by Mr. Sims 
Reeves, the ‘ Lost Chord,’ by Madame A. Sterling, 
and the ‘Shadow Song’ (Meyerbeer), by Miss 
José Sherrington. 

At the Crystal Palace, on the Ist inst., the 
Leslie Choir Concert took place. 

Amongst the miscellaneous concerts were the 
morning concert of Miss Alice Fairman, the con- 
tralto, on the 30th ult., at the house of Major 
Wallace Carpenter, the singers being Miss José 
Sherrington, Miss Purdy, Miss Mulholland, Messrs. 
Shakespeare, Maybrick, Signori Federici and Urio, 
Mdlle. De Bono (violin), Miss Clinton Fynes 
(piano), and Messrs. Ganz and Parker conductors ; 
the morning concert of Miss Edith Jerningham, 
the pianist at the Steinway Hall on the same day, 
aided by Herr Ludwig (violin), Herr Daubert 
(violoncello), Herr Henschel (vocalist), and Mr. 
Ganz (conductor); the evening concert, also on 
the 30th ult., of Madame Odoardo Barri, soprano, 
assisted hy Miss Percy (the contralto), Miss Reina 
Howard, Madame Liebhart, Madame A. Sterling, 
Signori Urio, Barri, Messrs. W. Clifford, May- 
brick, and E. Holland (vocalists), Herr Van Biene 





(violoncello), Miss J. St. Claire and Signor Tito 
Mattei (piano), Signor Erba (violin), with Signori 
Branca and Mora, Messrs. Ganz and O, 
Davieson (conductors); the morning concert 
of Madame Puzzi, in St. George’s Hall, on 
the 31st ult., in which that lady had the 


valuable aid of Mdlle. Marimon, Miss Cum- 
mings, Madame Trebelli, Madame Robiati, 


Signori Campanini, Rota, and Foli, from Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, besides Miss Purdy (the con- 
tralto), Madame E. Armstrong, Messrs. T. Cobham, 
Habgood, Maybrick, Signori Bonetti and Zoboli, 
Signor Erba {violin), Signori Pirani and Tito 
Mattei (pianists), with Signori Bisaccia, Branca, 
Pinsuti, Messrs. Parker and Ganz (conductors) ; 
M. Breitner’s pianoforte recital, on the same day, 
at the Steinway Hall, with the co-operation of M. 
Paul Viardot (violin) and Mdlle. Macca-Rowa 
(vocalist) ; the Matinée of Mr. Marshall Hall Bell, 
the pianist, assisted by Mr. Henry Holmes (violin), 
Signor Pezze (violoncello), Miss A. Butterworth 
(vocalist), on the 3rd inst., at the house of Mrs. 
Gwynne-Holford, in Grosvenor Square ; the even- 
ing concert of Mdlle. Ida Henry, the pianist, at 
the Royal Academy of Music, on the same day, 
aided by Herren Straus, Heimendahl, Daubert, and 
Mr. J. B. Zerbini (string instrumentalists), with 
Madame S. Lowe and Mdlle. Gaetano (vocalists) ;. 
the concertina and pianoforte Matinée of Mr. 
and Mrs. R. Blagrove, at the Steinway Hall, 
also on the 3rd inst., with the assistance of 
the Misses C. Layton and H. D’Alton, Messrs. 
Shakespeare and Seymour Smith ; the afternoon 
concert of the Dutch violinist, Heer Hollander, 
at the house, in Westbourne Street, of Mr. 
and Mrs. Levy, on the 3rd inst., the assisting 
artists being Madlles, Friedliinder and Redeker, 
Mrs. Levy, M. Galbraith, and Herr Henschel 
(singers), and Herr Stoeger (pianist), M. Lasserre 
(violoncello), with Dr. Neitzel, M. Marlois, and 
Signor Visetti (conductors), Heer Hollaader in- 
troducing some of his vocal and instrumental com- 
positions ; the Matinée Musicale of Mrs. Beesley, 
the pianist, at Mr. A. Levy’s house, Westbourne 
Street, on the 4th inst., with Mrs. Arthur Levy 
avd Mr. Bernard Lane, vocalists, and Mr. Parker, 
accompanist ; the morning concert, in St. James's 
Hall, on the 4th inst., of Dr. Otto Neitzel, the 
pianist, with Herr Rover and Seiior Sarasate 
(violinist), Herr Heimendahl (viola), Herr Franz. 
Néruda (violoncello), and Fraulein Fides Keller 
(vocalist); the pianoforte recital, at the Royal 
Academy of Music concert-room, on the 5th inst., 
of Miss Maddelena Cronin, with Miss C. Arm- 
strong and Mrs. Mudie Bolingbroke, vocalists. 








Musical Gossip. 


TueEreE will be a keen competition this afternoon 
(Saturday) to attract amateurs: at the Royal 
Albert Hall there will be the Italian Opera 
concert, at which the leading artists of Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, including Madame Gerster, 
Malle, Marinion, Madame Trebelli, and Malle. Tre- 
melli, will sing ; at the St. James’s Hall there will 
be the morning performanve of the ‘ Messiah,’ in 
aid of the Royal Society of Musicians, with 
Madame Lemmens, Miss Thursby, Madame Patey, 
&c.,in thesolos; atthe Crystal P. will take place 
the concert of Herr Max Bruch, at which some of his 
compositions will be introduced, the list of singers 
including the names of Mdlles. Friedlander and 
Redeker, Mr. Shakespeare and Herr Henschel, 
with Sefior Sarasate (violin), Dr. Otto Neitzel 
(piano), &c. 

Tue departure of two such artists from London, 
after their short engagement with Prof. Ella, as 
Madame Montigny-Rémaury, the pianist from 
Paris, and M. Marsick, the Belgian violinist, can- 
not be passed over without a reference to the skill 
both of them displayed at the fourth Matinée in 
St. James’s Hall of the Musical Union, on the 
4th inst.. The Parisian pianist selected for her 
solos a ‘ Pastorale Variée’ in B flat, a posthumous 
MS. by Mozart, recently published in Paris, the 
‘Papillons Noirs,’ in 8 flat minor, by Schumann ; 
and the ‘Promenade d’un Solitaire,’ in G minor, 
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by M. Stephen Heller, of Paris, three fanciful 
jieces. M. Marsick played for his second time 
is charming ‘ Réverie’ (MS,) In Mendelssohn’s 
early String Quintet, in a, M. Marsick distinguished 
himself in the fugual scherzo, and was admirably 
assisted in the acconipaniments by MM. Wiener, 
Hollander, Hann, and Lasserre. Madame Ré- 
maury had the pianoforte part in Schumann’s 
Quintet in & flat, Op. 44, in which her precision 
and her observance of light and shade won the 
recognition of the connoisseurs. Beethoven’s 
String Quartet in a, No. 5, Op. 18, completed a 
highly-interesting programme. Dr. Von Bilow will 
be the pianist at the Matinée on the 18th inst., 
and Signor Papini will be the leading violinist. 

THERE will be a ballad and military concert at 
the Crystal Palace on Whit-Monday. Operas in 
English have been given this week under the 
direction of Mr. Manns: on Tuesday ‘ Faust’ was 
performed, with Madame Blanche Cole as Mar- 
gherita; on Thursday the ‘ Marriage of Figaro,’ 
with Madame Rose Hersee, Madame Blanche 
Cole, Miss Clelland, Miss Everard, Messrs. Lud- 
wig, R. Temple, Marler, F. Clifton, &c. 

Mr. Henry Lestir’s next choir concert will be 
on the 13th inst. The seventh concert of the 
Philharmonic Society will take place next Wed- 
nesday evening, June 12th, when M. Wieniawski 
will be the violinist. 

Tue Worcester Musical Festival of the Three 
Choirs will be celebrated on the 10th, 11th, 12th, 
and 13th of September next, the Cathedral organist, 
Mr. Done, being the conductor. The new works 
will be the oratorio ‘Hezekiah’ by Dr. Armes, of 
Durbam Cathedral ; an Anthem, by Dr. Stainer, 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral ; and a ‘ Magnificat’ and 
‘Nunc Dimittis, by Sir F. Ouseley, the Oxford 
University Professor of Music. M. Sainton will 
be the solo violinist, and Miss Done the pianist ; 
the singers named are Mdlle. Albani, Miss Anna 
Williams, Miss M. Davies, Miss B. Griffiths, and 
Madame Patey, Messrs. E. Lloyd, Guy, Wad- 
more, and Signor Foli; the organist will be Mr. 
C. H. Lloyd, Mus. Bac., of Gloucester Cathedral ; 
the accompanist for piano and organ will be Mr. 
Colborne, of Hereford Cathedral; the Rev. T. L. 
Wheeler is the honorary secretary,and the Bishop of 
Worcester will preach thesermon. Theleading sacred 
works will be Handel’s ‘ Messiah,’ ‘ Elijah,’ the 
‘Hymn of Praise,’ the psalm, “ Hear my Prayer” 
(Mendelssohn), the first part of Haydn’s ‘ Creation,’ 
Handel’s Dettingen Te Deum, and Purcell’s 
Jubilate in p; Bach’s Cantata, ‘Blessing and 
Glory,’ and Mozart’s ‘Requiem,’ &c. Two mis- 
cellaneous concerts in the College Hall will take 
place on the 1lth and 12th inst., an evening 
sacred concert on the 10th, and three morning 
concerts on the 11th, 12th, and 13th of September, 
in the Cathedral. The festival will be inaugurated 
and terminated by grand choral services, the first 
on the Tuesday morning, and the last on the 
Friday evening. These services take the place of 
the balls of the olden time. 








DRAMA 


THE WEEK. 


New Royatry. — ‘Scandal,’ a New Comedy Drama, in 
‘Two Acts and Three Scenes. Adapted from the French by 
Arthur Matthison. 


‘Scanpav’ is a tolerably close translation 
of one of the thinnest comedies of Théodore 
Barriére, Originally produced at the Vaude- 
ville in November, 1875, ‘Les Scandales 
@’Hier’ obtained a moderate amount of suc- 
cess, being played in all seventy-six times. 
What militated in Paris against a more lasting 
triumph was the fact that the society presented 
is imaginary, and that condemnation so whole- 
sale as is incurred by the heroine could never 
be passed by the world upon the strength of 
information so vague and untrustworthy as is 
supplied. This difficulty is, of course, en- 
hanced when, in the translation, the scene is 





transferred from Paris to London, when we 
find an English gentleman making in public 
proposals of marriage, and a second regarding 
a duel as the natural outcome of a slight put 
upon his wife. 

The story of ‘Les Scandales d’Hier’ is a 
French reading of the principal incident in 
‘Much Ado About Nothing.’ Taking a moon- 
light walk in the garden, Maxime de Villedieu 
sees a man, in whom he recognizes the Baron 
de Strade, escaping by means of a tree from 
the window of Mdlle. Letellier—a species of 
companion, reader, and friend to the Marquise 
de Lipari. Mdlle. Letellier herself then 
appears at the window and closes it upon the 
fugitive. What stronger proof of a liatson 
could be imagined? When, accordingly, Maxime 
tells to the Vicomtesse de Maillan what he has 
seen, he places in her hands a formidable 
weapon to use against a rival, for as such she 
regards Mdlle. Letellier, now married to Albert 
de la Fresnoye, whose mistress the Vicomtesse 
had formerly been. Society rings, accordingly, 
with the scandal the Vicomtesse is at the 
trouble to circulate in all quarters, and when 
the young wife makes her first appearance she 
is the object of a public manifestation of con- 
tempt. A careful investigation of all the 
circumstances that took place upon the night 
in question brings at last the required expla- 
nation, which is to the effect that the Mar- 
quise, and not the companion, was the reci- 
pient of the visit. 

Little has been done in fitting this piece to 
the English stage beyond changing the names 
of the characters, and replacing with lords, 
baronets, and honourables the comtes and 
vicomtes of the original. The spectator, accord- 
ingly, has to accept with as much faith as he 
can a series of situations which, without being 
absolutely inconceivable, are at least outside 
the range of his experience. That the public 
is prepared to do this proves less that it fails 
to see the want of vraisemblance thus im- 
parted, than that it isso used to the shifts of 
adapters that it has ceased greatly to disturb 
itself concerning them. When, as in the pre- 
sent case, the entire plot of a French play 
turns upon the complications between married 
women and their lovers, the only course to be 
taken by an adapter is to leave the scene and 
characters in France. It may be true that our 
own morals are not superior to those of other 
nations. It is at least indisputable that the 
cavaliere servente has not yet taken his place 
as an English institution, and that an English 
gentleman will hesitate to tell his comrade 
that a lady of position whose name is in ques- 
tion between them is his mistress. 

‘Scandal’ is carefully acted. Miss Fowler 
as the heroine shows that she has command 
of pathos in addition to other gifts. Mrs. 
Bernard Beere looks graceful and acts with 
repose as a lady of fashion, and Miss Edith 
Wilson, as the rival of the heroine, makes what 
is practically a first appearance in London, and 
acts with much intelligence and knowledge of 
her art. Mr. Leathes presents with comic 
accentuation a rather cynical young nobleman. 
The remaining parts are played by Mrs. Leigh 
Murray, Mr. Brooke, Mr. Carne, and other 
actors. Mr. Wills’s drama, now reduced from 
four acts into three, succeeds the comedy. 








To CoRRESPONDENTS.—E. E. E,.—H. A.—J. L.—W. 8.— 
received. 





NOTICE. 


WILL BE READY THIS WEEK, 


THROUGH THE DARK CONTINENT: 


THE SOURCES OF THE NILE; 
AROUND THE GREAT LAKES, AND DOWN 
THE CONGO. 


BY 


HENRY M. STANLEY. 


In 2 vols, demy 8vo. cloth extra, price 2/7, 2s, 


As a proof of the world-wide interest felt in Mr. 
Stanley’s Discoveries, it may be mentioned that, as 
nearly as possible, simultaneously with the appearance 
of the English edition the work will also be published 
in America, Canada, Germany, Denmark, France, 
Norway, Sweden, Hungary, Italy, and other countries, 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


These, 150 in number, are either from photographs 
taken by Mr. Stanley himself or from his sketches, 
often made by aid of the camera image. 


MAPS. 


The work contains 9 Maps. 





AT EVERY LIBRARY AND AT ALL 
BOOKSELLERS’. 


NOW READY, 


THE ENGLISH ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 


PUBLISHED BY PERMISSION OF THE 
LORDS COMMISSIONERS OF THE ADMIRALTY. 


NARRATIVE OF A 
VOYAGE TO THE POLAR SEA 


DURING 1875-6. 


IN H.M.S. SHIPS “ALERT” AND 
“DISCOVERY.” 


By Captain Sir G. 8. NARES, R.N. K.C.B. F.R.S., 
Commander of the Expedition. 


With 
NOTES ON THE NATURAL HISTORY. 


Edited by 


Captain H. W. FEILDEN, F.G.S. C.M.Z.S. F.R.G.S., 
Naturalist to the Expedition. 


2 vols, demy 8vo. with numerous Woodcut Illustrations and 
Photographs from Negatives taken by Members of 
the Expedition, Maps, &c. 
Price 42s. 





Sampson Low, Marston, SEARLE & RIVINGTON, 
Crown-buildings, 188, Fleet-street, E.C. 
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Now publishing, in crown 8vo, price 2s. 6d. each, 


A Series of Short Books which shall tell people what is best worth knowing as to the 
Life, Character, and Works of some of the great English Writers. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. 


EDITED BY 
JOHN MORLEY. 


The following have been arranged for :— 


SPENSER........-.... THE DEAN oF St. Pau’s. SWIFT ............JoHN MORLEY. 
UME .......-.......PRor. HUXLEY. BORNS ............ PRINCIPAL SHAIRP. 
iccpesecsved ~ ’ 

_ ae er SCOTT ............R.H.Hovrrox. [Nearlyready. 

JOHNSON............LESLIE STEPHEN. [This day. : 
SHELLEY ..J. A. Sywonns., 

GOLDSMITH ...... WILLIAM BLACK. 

DICKENS............T. Hucues, Q.C. GIBBON ........ J.C. Morison. [Nearly ready. 

MILTON ............MaRk Parrtson. | BYRON ............Pror. NIcHOL. 

WORDSWORTH...Go.Lpwin SMITH. DEFOE ......... ..W. Minto. } 


Other Volumes will follow. 


PROFESSOR FAWCETT, M.P., on FREE TRADE and PRO- 


TECTION. An Inquiry into the Causes which have retarded the General Adoption of Free Trade 
since its Introduction into England. 8vo. 7s. 6d. [This day. 


The PROBLEM of the HOMERIC POEMS. By W. D. Geddes, 





LL.D., Professor of Greek in the University of Aberdeen. 8vo. 14s. (Immediately. | 
(OREGON: There and Back in 1877. By Wallis Nash. With 
Map and numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. [This day. | 


A CENTURY of EMBLEMS. By G. S. Cautley, Vicar of Net- | 


tleden, Author of ‘The After-Glow’ and ‘The Three Fountains.’ With numerous Illustrations by Lady 
Marion Alford, Rear-Admiral Lord W. Compton, the Ven. Lord A. Compton, R. Barnes, J. D. Cooper, 


and the Author. Pott 4to. cloth elegant, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. [This day. 
The THEORY of SOUND. Vol. II. By Lord Rayleigh, M.A. 
F.R.S. 8vo. 12s. 6d. [Next week. 


METALS and their CHIEF INDUSTRIAL APPLICATIONS. 


By C. ALDER WRIGHT, D.Sc. With Illustrations. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. [This day. 
VIRGIN SOIL. By Tourgenief. Translated by Ashton W. Dilke. 
} Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. [This day. 
SEBASTIAN: a Novel. By Katherine Cooper. Crown 8vo. 
[Next week. 


SECOND VOLUME, FROM THE FALL OF KARS TO THE CONCLUSION OF PEACE. 


The “DAILY NEWS” CORRESPONDENCE of the WAR 


between RUSSIA and TURKEY. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


ELEMENTS of DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. By J.B. Millar, 





B.E. Crown 8vo. 6s. [This day. 








MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 


| SECOND EDITION, REVISED and ENLARGED, 


With upwards of 350 Illustrations, 


ITS PARKS AND ITS GARDENS. 
Considered in relation to the Wants of other Cities 
and of Public and Private Gardens, 

By W. ROBINSON, F.L.S. 


8vo. cloth extra, 25s. 


Contents. 
Bois de Boulogne — Pare Monceau — Garden of 
Plants—Pare des Buttes Chaumoat—Louvre, Tuile- 
ries, Elysée — Luxembourg— Vincennes —Squares— 


| Avenues, Boulevards — Trees for Cities — Public 


Nurseries—Cemeteries—Ivy in Paris—Gardena of 
Versailles — Winter Gardens — Private Gardens — 
School of Horticulture — Cordon System of Fruit- 
growing—Paradise, Doucin, and Crab Stocks—Notes 
on Fruit Gardens—Peach Gardens—Fig Culture— 


| Fruit Culture, How to Improve—A ppliances—Market 


Gardens — Asparagus Culture — Salads in Paris— 
Vegetables of Paris Market—Mushroom Culture in 
Caves—Flower, Fruit, and Vegetable Markets, &c. 


TIMES. 
«For a long time we have not read a more interest- 
ing or instructive book than this.” 


ATHENEUM. 

“With reference to the especial subjects of which 
it treats, Paris has never before been so thoroughly 
laid open, not merely to visitors, but to Parisians, 
who of course know less about it as a whole than 
strangers.” 


SATURDAY REVIEW. 
“A clearly and cleverly written work, thoroughly 
illustrated.......... Mr. Robinson is not bitten by any 


| Gallic mania, but retains the keen love of nature, 


which is the safest and truest instinct of the horticul- 
turist. Such is the energy, enthusiasm, and persuasive- 
ness, that we quite expect to hear of his chapter on 
Parisian underground mushroom culture (to which we 
must be content to refer our readers for a novel and 
genuine sensation) stimulating British enterprise to 
turn to account our used-up mines and caverns.” 


COURT CIRCULAR. 

“This is a book that we recommend not only to 
people about to visit Paris, but to owners of conser- 
vatories, vineries, fruit gardens, nursery gardens, &c., 
as it is full of information on every possible subject 
connected with plants, fruit, vegetables, and trees.” 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE. 

“Tn conclusion, we hardly know of a better mode 
of answering the author's inquiry of ‘ How are we to 
improve ?’ than by placing his book in the hands of 
every gardener in the kingdom; and where employers 
are liberal, or even worldly wise, doubtless this will 
be speedily done.” 


GARDENERS’ MAGAZINE. 

“ Paris is the best known of any city in the world, 
and has been described a thousand times, but this book 
contains quite a new and fresh revelation of its rural 
aspects and the results of its municipal economy. Its 
object is evidently to institute comparisons, and to 
establish conclusions with the strictest impartiality.” 


MACMILLAN & CO. Bedford-street, Strand, W.C. 
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MICROSCOPE in MEDICINE. Fourth 


746 
Edition. 21s. By LIONEL 8. BEALE. 


T - 
J. & A. Churchill. 


IFE THEORIES and RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. 
58.6d. By LIONEL S. BEALE 
J. & A, Churchill. 


ROTOPLASM. Third Edition. 
By LIONEL 8S. BEALE. 
J. & A. Churchill. 


Sixth Edition, post free, 1s, 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA: a Treatise on the 


only Reoeeste) rem of curing this Disease. By ROBERT 
G. WATTS, M iam R.C.S, L.S A., &c., 5, Bulstrode-street, Cavendish- 
square, Lond y 

London: C. Mitchell & Co. Red Lion-court, Fleet-street. 








Plates, 10s. 6d. 





Just published, Thirteenth Edition, price 3s. 6d. crown 8vo. 


TREATISE on NERVOUS EXHAUSTION, 
and the Diseases induced by it. 
By HUGH CAMPBELL, M.D., Licentiate of the Royal College of 
Physicians. 
London: Henry Renshaw, 356, Strand. 


Just published, crown 8vo. price 5s. 


YRUTH and ERROR in RELIGIOUS BELIEF: 
an Exposition of the Nicene Creed, the Authoritative Declara- 
tion of the Doctrines of the Church, Deduced from Holy Scripture, and 
Conformable to Reason. By GEV. FRED. NEWMARCH. 
Cirencester: Baily & Sons, Market- place. London: 
Adams & Co. 


Hamilton, 


Just published, price 2s. 


RACTS on the GREEK LANGUAGE, Nos. IV. 


d V. The YS pga ag tA of GREEK PERSONAL PRO- 
NOUNS and VERBS. By F. PARKER. 


Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


Just published, crown 8vo. alti 2s. ed. 


HE CONQUEROR’S DREAM ; and other Poems. 
By WILLIAM SHARPE, M.D., Author of ‘Man a Special 
Creation.’ 
London: Hardwicke & Bogue, | 192, Piccadilly, W 





Now publishing, in royal 8vo. price 21s. 
ACITUS and BRACCIOLINI; or, the Annals 
Forged in the Fifteenth Century. This Work not only makes 
out a strong case of the Annals of Tacitus being written by Poggio 
Bracciolini, but actually gives a complete History of the Forgery. 
Diprose & Bateman, Sheftield-street, Lincoln's Inn. 





Now ready, in 8vo. sewed, price 83. 


IST of COLEOPTERA from OLD CALABAR, 
on the WEST COAST of AFRICA. Received and Described by 
ANDREW MURRAY, F.}..S. 
Natural History, 1857—71). Four Plates and several W oodcuts. 
Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London ; 
and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 





Just published, crown 8vo. wea 3+. 6d. ai 
EISURE HOURS. By M. A. T. Sanpys, 
Authoress of ‘The Decalogue.’ 
Feap. 8vo. price 23. 
The DECALOGUE, the BELIEF, and the LORD’S 
PRAYER VERSIFIED. 
Pickering & Co. 198, Piccadilly, W. 





RE-ISSUE OF MR. TRELAWNY’S ‘RECOLLECTIONS,’ 
GREATLY ENLARGED. 
Just published, 2 vols. price 128. 
ECORDS of SHELLEY, BYRON, 
the AUTHOR. By EDWARD JOHN TRELAWNY. 
Pickering & Co. 196, Piccadilly, W. 


MOXON’S POPULAR NOVELS. 
28. fancy boards, 
HE FATAL INHERITANCE. By GERTRUDE 
TOWNSHEND-MAYER, Author of ‘Sir Hubert’s Marriage.’ 


Arthur H. Moxon, 21, Paternoster-row, E.C.; and all Booksellers 
and Railway Stalls. 


O SILVERSMITHS.—BURKE’S GENERAL 

ARMORY is the most complete Record ever published of the 

Armorial Bearings of the Families of the Three Kingdoms, containing 
65,000 Blazons, and an explanation of Heraldry. Price 2l. 12s. 6d. 


Harrison, 59, Pall Mall, ees S.W., Bookseller to the Queen and 
H.R.E R.H. the Prince of Wales 


and 





A CATALOGUE pd . MAPS, PLANS, and 


L O NI D 0. nN, 
Collected and Arranged by the late FREDERICK CRACE. 
Edited by his Son, J. G. CRACE. 
Giving the Descriptive Titles of each Map and View, with the Artists’ 
Sewer Names; also the Date and the Size of each Plate and 
- Imperial 8vo. 716 pages, bound in cloth, price 2s. 
Published by the e Editor, at No. 38, Wigmore-street, W. 





Now ready, 


Royal 8vo. 650 pp. cloth, 31s. 6d.; large paper, fcap. folio, half 
morocco, 508. 


HE FENLAND, PAST and PRESENT: its 
History, Geography, Geology, Natural History, Scenery, Antiqui- 
ties, Climatology, Drainage, Agricultural Produce, and Sanitary 


ndition. 
By SAMUEL H. MILLER, F.R.A.S. F.M.S., 
Gold Medallist and Foreign Member of the Society of Arts and 
Sciences of Utrecht ; 
SYDNEY B. J. SKERTCHLY, F.G.S., 
Her Majesty's Geological Survey. 

The Illustrations include a beautiful Coloured Chom tihegtaph, 
from a Picture nee of painted for this Work by E. Eilis, Eeq:; Tw 
Fac-simile es of Croyiand Abbey and Bridge, from the Pencil of 

. W. ; Vopper-plate Engravings ; several fine Views, 
engraved on Woon’ \. Wine and others ; besides a Map of the Fen- 
land, Geological Sections, and other Diagrains, 


*,* A full Prospectus of this Work will be forwarded on application 


to Leach & Son, Wisbech. 
London: Longmans and Co. 


(from the Annals and Magazine of 





Now ready, a NEW STORY, in 2 vols. crown 8vo. price 173. 
A LOST BATTLE. 


“ S'il gagne bataille 
Aura mes amours.” 


* Qu’il gagne ou qu'il perde 
Les aura toujours.” 


MORNING POST.—“ This in every way remarkable novel.” 

ATHENZUM.—“ We are all the more ready to do justice 
to the author’s drawing of her characters.” 

SCOTSMAN. 
one.” 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“The characters throughout, 
even down to the least important ones, are well drawn.” 


—‘‘The story is altogether a most enjoyable 


VANITY FAIR.—* It possesses almost every requisite of a 
good novel.” 


STANDARD.—“ Very few of our best veteran writers of 
fiction have given to the world a prettier story, or one told in 
a purer style and with a healthier moral.” 


SATURDAY REVIEW.—“ The book is pleasantly free from 
affectation ; the working out of the plot... is, on the whole, 
managed with much clearness ; and most of the characters are 
natural and consistent.” 





In 1 vol. demy 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


VOYAGE OF THE PAPER CANOE, 


FROM QUEBEC TO THE GULF OF MEXICO, DURING 
THE YEARS 1874-75. 


By NATHANIEL H. BISHOP. 


With Illustrations and 10 Maps of the Coast. 


SATURDAY REVIEW.—“ Few recent American works 
have been more thoroughly readable and amusing than the 
records of two canoe voyages now before us.” 





Edinburgh : _Davip DovucLas; and all Booksellers. 


Just published, Part IV. 
ORTRAITS of DISTINGUISHED LONDON 


MEN eminent in Art, Literature, Science, Politics, Medicine, &. 

The present Part of this remarkable Work contains ag" like and 
Artistic Portraits of THUMAS BRASSEY, Esq. M.P, the DO KX of 
WESTMINSTER, Dr ERASMUS WILSUN, and the CHANCELLOR 
of the EXCH EQU ER. The Portraits and Biography are supplied by 
the Men themselves. 

The previous Parts contain Portraits and a of— 

John Penn, Esq. F.R.S Thomas Faed, Esq 
The Duke of Sutherland, a G.,&c. Eaward Howley Fae Esq. 
Sir Joseph Hooker, The late Russell Gurney, Esq. 
Professor Owen, Esq. F R ‘s., &e. M.P. F.R.S. 
The late Edward Wilson, C.E. Professor Allen Thomson, V.P. 
The late John Doran, La. D. F.R.S. 
ae Hepworth Dixon, Esq. J.P., Sir Thomas Grant, P.R.A. 


Price 2s. 6d.. of all Booksellers, and of the Publishers, Maclure & 
astenssa, Her Majesty’s Lithographers, 97, Queen Victoria-street, 
ondon. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lomparp-stReet 
and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Established 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 
OHN J. BROOMFIBLD, Secretary. 
AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
79, PALL MALL. 
For LIVES ONLY. ESTABLISHED 1807. 





Net Premiums and Interest ° £396,818 
Accumulated Fun £3.18 1,281 
Also a Subscribed Capitai of more than £1,500,000 


Reports, Prospectuses, = Forms may oe had at the Office, or 
from any of the Cemponr 's Agents, post fre 
GE HUM PHR! REVS. “Actuary and Secretary. 
LAY LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
FLEET-STREET, LONDUN. 





Tnvested Assets on the 31st December, 1877 + £5,476,045 
Bneomne Fok Che YORE IGTZ .. 200... -.0- 00 ecccccee coves 484,597 
Amount paid on Death to December last . 11,538,320 
Aggregate Reversionary Bonuses hitberto aliotted * 5,523,133 


The Expenses of Management - gamete Commission) are only about 
4\ per cent. on the Annual Incom 

Attention is specially directed” ‘to the Revised Prospectus of the 
Society ; to the New Rates of Premium adopted, which are materially 
lower for Young Lives than heretofore; to the New Conditions as to 
extended limits of free travel and residence ; and to the Reduced Rates 
of extra Premium. 

Prospectus ary Form of Proposal will be sent on application. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT's a 
GTEEL PENs. 


Sold by all Stationers throughout the World. 


HE! & SON’S 


SOMMIER ELASTIQUE PORTATIF 
IS THE BEST SPRING MATTRESS YET INVENTED. 








EAL & SON, Bedstead, Bedding, and Bedroom 
Furniture Manufacturers, 


195, 196, 197, 198, TOTTENHAM CvUURT-ROAD, LONDON, Ww. 
Catalogue post free. 





FJORNE’S POMPEIAN DECORATIONS, 


ROBERT HORNE 
HOUSE DECORATOR and PAPER-HANGING 
MANUFACTURER, 
41, GRACECHURCH -STREET, LONDON, Ec, 
_ By Special Appointment to His Majesty the King of Italy. 


FURNISH your, HOUSES or APAR’ TMENTS 
THROUGHOUT on 
MOEDER’'S HIRE SYSTEM. 
The Original, Ban and most Liberal. 
ash Prices. 

No extra p son for time given. 
Illustrated Priced Catalogue, with full particulars of terms, post free 
F. MOEDER, 243, 249, 250, Tottenham Court-road; and 19, 90, and 
21, Cross-street, W.C. Established 1s62. 





F MOEDER begs to announce that the whole of 
e the above Premises have just been Rebuilt, specially adapted for 
“ Furniture ae and ow form one of the most commodioug 








Bed-room Suites, trom 61. 63. to 50 Guineas. 
Drawing-room Suites, from 91. 98. to 45 Guineas. 
Dining-room Suites, from 71. 73. to 40 Guineas. 
And all other Guods in great variety. 
F. MOEDER, 248, 249, 250, Tottenham Court-road; and 19, 20, and 
i, Cross-street, W.c. Established Is 62 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS OF 
EA & PERRINS’ SAUCE 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA & PERRINS have adopted a NEW LABEL, 
Bearing their Signature, 
“LEA & PERRINS 
Which signature is placed on every Bottle of W ORCESTERS I 
ear) AUCE, and without which none is genuin =Ine 
Sold a by the Proprietors, Worcester; aca & Blackwell, 
London; and Export Vilmen generally. Ketail, by Dealers in Sauces 
throughout the World. 


LAZENBY & SUN’S PICKLES, SAUCES, 
e and CONDIMENTS.—E LAZENBY & SON, Sole Proprietors 
of the celebrated Receipts . and Manufacturers of the PICKLE 
SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS so long and favourably distinguishe 
by their name, beg to remind the Public that every article prep Sred by 
them is guaranteed as entirely Unadulterated.—92, Wigmoreattect, 
Cavendish-square (late 6, Edwards-street, Portman-square); and 18, 
ity-street, London, S E 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.— CAUTION. —The 


admirers of this celebrated Sauce are particularly requested to 








observe that each Bottle, prepared by E. LAZENBY & SUN, 8 the 
label used so many years, signed ** Elizabeth Lazenby ” 
AINLESS DENTISTRY. 


Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon Dentist, 
57, GREAT RUSSELL-STREET, LONDON 
(Immediately opposite the British Museum), 
Has obtained Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent for his perfectly 
Painless System of adapting 
(Prize Medal, London aud Paris) 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH by ATMOSPHERIC PRESSURE. 
Pamphlet Gratis and post free. 


OWLAND'S MACASSAR Oi'L is universally 

held in high repute for its unparalleled success in promoting 

the growth, restoring aad beautifying the human hair. Price 38. 6d, 
7a., 108. 6d., equal to four small, and zis per bottle. 


OWLAND’S ODONTO is the best Dentifrice he 
procuring White and Sound Teeth, Healthy Gums, and F; 


Breath, being free from a'l deleterious and acid compounds. 
28. 9d. per b box. Ask k any C hemist or Perfumer ‘for RuwLaND's. 





Pace 





P=#4Rs's TRANS PA RENT SOAP. —Pure, Fra- 
grant,and Durable. Established Righty Years. The 
Journal of Cutaneous Medicine, edited by Mr. Erasmus 
Wilson, says:—* Pears is « name engraven on the 
memory of the oldest inhabitant, and Pears’s Trans 
parent Soap is an article of the nic-st and most careful 
manufacture, and the most agreeable and refreshing 
balm to the skiu.”-Sold by ali Chemists, and by 
PEARS, 91, Great Russell street, London. 


TRANSPARENT SvAP. — For the 
Toilet, the Nursery, and for Shaving. Refined, free 
from bad of alkali and —_ artificial colouring, 
rfumed. iv is Soap ia 
its purest fo orm, and hence Rae as t healthful in use; 
its great durability makes it also the most economical. 
For ladies, children, or any one with delicate and sen- 
sitive skin it is invaluable, as it may be safely used 
where no other Soap is admissible. 1t has stood the 
test of eighty years’ trial. received Six Prize Medals, 
and the valued recommendation of Dr Odling, F.R.., 
Professor of Chemistry. (Oxford University.—Sold by 
S emists, and by PEARS, 91, Great Ruseell-street, 

don 
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PAsis EXHIBITION. —Special arrangements for 
Visitors to the Exhibition have been made by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
For providing against 
ACCIDENT BY RAILWAY OR STEAMBOAT 
During the Journey to PARIS, and back. 

A Premium of One Shilling Insures 1,001. if Killed, or 61. per week if 
laid up by Injury doring the Double Journey. Policies against 
Accidents of all kind» may also be effected tor One, Three, or 
Twelve Months, on moderate terins. 

Apply at the Booking Offices of the Sonthern Railways, or at the 
Head Office : 64, CORNHLLL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 








E N T E N 


M 
desirous of having their LINEN S dressed to perfection should 
supply their Laundresses with 


= GLEN FIELD STARCH,” 
Which imparts a Seen ant Benatelly gratifying to the 





INNEFOR D'S MAGNESIA. 
The Medical Profession for over Forty Years have 
approved of this Pure Solution as the best remedy for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, |AD- 
ACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION; and as the safest 


Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, Children, a2? 
ants. 
DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 
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THE 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


GARDENERS CHRONICLE 


For JUNE 1 





CONTAINS A MAGNIFICENT 


DOUBLE-PAGE COLOURED PLATE 


(18 in. by 13 in.), 


From an ORIGINAL DESIGN by FITCH, 


Representing 


“A GROUP OF LILIES.” 


The same Number also contains 


FULL AND COMPLETE REPORTS 


OF THE 


| ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY'S GREAT SUMMER SHOW, 


HELD AT 


SOUTH KENSINGTON on MAY 28, 29, and 30; 


And of the 


GREAT SUMMER SHOW, 


HELD AT 


The CRYSTAL PALACE on MAY 24 and 25. 


Price 5d., post free 51d.; or with Plate enclosed in Case, 7}d. 


W. RICHARDS, 41, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


May be ordered of all Booksellers and Agents, and at Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son’s Bookstalls. 
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CHAPMAN & HALLS 


SECOND EDITION. 
THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 
For JUNE. 


Contents. 


The DREAD and DISLIKE of SCIENCE. By G. H. Lewes 

EMILIO CASTELAR. By M. E. Grant Duff, M.P. 

ASIATIC FORCES in our EUROPEAN WARS. By W. R. Greg. 
SHELLEY'S LAST DAYS By Richard Garnett. 

The POLITICAL ADVENTURES of LORD BEACONSFIELD. IIL 
LIBERALISM and DISESTABLISHMENT. By Edward Jenkins, M.P 
CHARLES de BERNARD. By George Saintsbury. 

The FUTURE of ASIATIC TURKEY. By James Bryce. 

The TRANSVAAL and the ZULU COUNTRY. By J. Sanderson. 
HOME and FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 





DIDEROT and the ENCYCLOPADISTS. 


MORLEY. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 


By John 


[This day. 


CAMP LIFE and SPORT in SOUTH AFRICA. With 


Episodes in Kaffir Warfare. By Captain LUCAS. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
(This day. 


HIBERNIA VENATICA. By O'Connor Morris. Large 


crown 8vo. With Portraits. [Next week. 


FASHION THEN and NOW. By Lord William Lennox. | 


2 vols. demy 8vo. 
SEA SONGS. By W. C. Bennett. Crown 8vo. 
SOUTH AFRICA. By Anthony Trollope. 


crown Svo. with Maps. Fourth Edition. 30s. 


[This day. 


2 vols. large 
[Now ready, 


RIDING RECOLLECTIONS. By J. G. Whyte-Melville. 
With Illustrations by Edgar Giberne. Large crown Svo. Fourth Edition. 12s. 


“Major Whyte-Melville’s ‘Riding Recollections’ were sure to be worth reading Few 
writers are more thoroughly at home in the saddle, and none have described with greater spint 
the scenes and humours of the hunting field. The run in ‘ Kate Coventry’ scarcely yields 


in animation to Nimrod’s remarkable performance across the pages of the Quarte:ly; and | 
Mr. Sawyer's Experiences when ‘he went to the Shires,’ in their way are really a masterpiece. — 


Moreover, Major Whyte-Melville’s sporting books have always the tone of good society, and 
are free from all objectionable taint of the stable. 
what we should have looked for from a man who has hunted in the ‘grass counties’ for the best 
years of his life, and whose attachment to the chase has always been a passion. He pleasantly 
blends instruction with amusement. 
the seat and hands ; as to breaking a ‘ young one’ to his fences, and making the most of him 


when you have schooled him to your liking ; as to humouring, temperaments, and gettiog the | 


better of vice ; as to the sympathies you should establish with the animal that is carrying you ; 

as to the management that will show you the run and bring you up with the hounds at the 

finish. We might spin out a very readable article with a string of quotations taken at random, 

and were we once to give ourselves our head in that direction we should find it very hard to pull 

up. But the more practical matter, apart from the anecdotes, is well deserving serious 

-_ on may add that Mr, Giberne’s admirable illustrations do very ample justice to the 
xt.” —Tiines. 


NATIONAL TRAINING SCHOOL for COOKERY. 


Containing Lessons on Cookery ; forming the Course of Instruction in the School. With 
List of Utensils necessary, aud Lessons on Cleaning Utensils. Compiled by ‘‘R. 0. C.” 
Large crown 8vo. Second Edition. 8s. 


“‘The good point about the book is that it presupposes complete ignorance on the part of 
the pupil ; nothing is left to haphazard ; every quantity is given in its exact and due propor- 
tion, and the price of each ingredient carefully set down. All these lessons, moreover, have 
been practically tested in the National Training School, and may therefore be accepted in good 
faith. It is not, however, to be supposed that any cunning recipes or rare and costly dishes are 
to be found in this book; the ‘first principles’ of good cookery is the lesson it professes to 

and certainly the method of tuition is direct and easy to follow.”—Times. 


SHOOTING and FISHING TRIPS in ENGLAND, 
FRANCE, ALSACE, BELGIUM, HOLLAND, and BAVARIA. By ‘“ WILD- 
FOWLER,” ‘‘SNAPSHOT.” 

NEW EDITION, with Illustrations, in 1 vol. [This day. 


“* But we might go on rambling through the pleasant pages, and never know where to come 
toa stop; and we can only, in conclusion, say that, in its way, the book is decidedly one of the 
best we have read.” —Saturday Review. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 


And this volume of ‘ Recollections’ is just | 


He gives you an infinity of sound, practical precepts as to | 
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PUBLICATIONS. 


CHARLES DICKENS’S LETTERS. 
Edited by Miss HOGARTH and Miss DICKENS, 


Any one possessing any LETTERS of the late Mr. DICKENS, of general int 
greatly oblige by forwarding Copies to Miss Hocarrn, 11, Stenthaneve-gurhens, ge Naa 


If the Original Letters are sent, they will be Copied and returned to the Owners with as little 
delay as possible. 











| WORKS BY MR. JOHN MORLEY. 
| NEW AND UNIFORM EDITION. 


| VOLTAIRE. Large crown 8vo. 6s. 
| ROUSSEAU. Large crown 8vo. 9s. 


To be followed by “‘ MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS.” 


' 


TWO CHANCELLORS: Prince Gortchakoff and Prince 
Bismarck. By M. JULIAN KLACZKO. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. és, 
‘*This is a most interesting and valuable book.” —Blackwood’s Magazine. 


| 
| The LIFE of COUNT CAVOUR. Translated from the 


French of M. CHARLES DE MAZADE. Demy 8vo. 16s. 


AUGUSTIN COCHIN. By Count de Falloux, of the 


French Academy. Translated from the French by AUGUSTUS CRAVEN. Large 
crown 8vo. 9s. 


The HISTORY of FURNITURE. Researches and 


Notes on Objects of Art which form Articles of Furniture, or would be interesting to 
Collectors. By ALBERT JACQUEMART. Translated from the French, and Edited by 
Mrs. BURY PALLISER. With numerous Illustrations. Imperial 8vo. 1/. 11s. 6d. 
* As a book of reference it will be very valuable ; and to those who are interested in the 
| subject of which it treats, it cannot fail to give pleasure and instruction.”—John Bull. 


ON the FRONTIER. Reminiscences of Wild Sport, 


Personal Adventures, and Strange Scenes. By Major J. S. CAMPION. Demy 8yo. 
with Illustrations. Second Edition. 16s. 


“The only fault we have to find with Major Campion’s work is its want of dates, which 
would have been useful to those who might wish to know to what period of United States 

| history these masterly pictures of frontier life refer. We do not know whether Major Campion 
has had any literary practice, but if he has had no training in the art of writing he must be 
regarded as a born story-teller. The book contains a most attractive series of pictures of sport 
and wild life on the American frontier; there is all the restraint and finish and completeness 
and repose (if we may use the term in such a connexion) of the best art ; and, without any 
bristling excitement, the reader feels himself enchained from first to last. Every chapter is a 
finished picture. ...... The book will not only delight the sportsman, but will prove irresistibly 
attractive to all who like good stories thoroughly well told. To those in search of fresh in- 





formation about the aborigines or animals or physical geography of Western America, Major 
Campion’s work will yield many new facts. We hope to meet him again.”—T'imes, April 30. 


CATILINE, CLODIUS, and TIBERIUS. By Edward 


SPENCER BEESLY, Professor of History in University College, London. Large 
crown 8vo. 6s. 
The DICKENS DICTIONARY: a Key to the 


Characters and Principal Incidents in the Tales of Charles Dickens. By GILBERT A. 
PIERCE. With Additions by WILLAM A. WHEELER. Large crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 





NEW NOVELS. 
COUNTY versus COUNTER. By T. Russell Monro. 


3 vols. (This day. 


HANDS, not HEARTS. By Lady Schuster. 
LATTER-DAY NOVEL. By Lieut.-Colonel Charles 


EDWARD MANSFIELD, Her Majesty’s Agent and Consul-General at Bucharest 


2 vols. 
IS HE POPENJOY? By Anthony Trollope. 3 vols. 


|'WYNYARD of HIGH WYNYARD. By C. R. Durant. ' 


| 2 vols. 


On the BANKS of the DELAWARE: a Tale. 


Author of ‘ The Chateau de Vésinet,’ &c. 2 vols. 


HONOUR’S WORTH: or, the Cost of a Vow. 


META ORRED, Author of ‘A Long Time Ago,’ &c. 2 vols. 


|The CHILD of the DESERT. By Colonel the Hon. 


C. 8. VEREKER. 3 vols. 
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